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lution with reference to the immigration laws of our land be 
amended so as to allow for the entrance of a large number 
of refugees into our country; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

3002. Also, petition of the United May Day Committee, 
New York City, N. Y., petitioning consideration of their reso- 
lution with reference to Senate bill 1620, national health bill; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3003. Also, petition of Sentinels of the Republic, Washing- 
ton, D. C., petitioning consideration of their resolution with 
reference to rehabilitation of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

3004. Also, petition of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., petitioning consideration of their 
resolution with reference to franking privilege; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

3005. Also, petition of the city of Chicago, Ill., petitioning 
consideration of their resolution with reference to interest 
rate on home owners’ loans and to extend the amortization 
period on such loans; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, May 10, 1939 
(Legislative day of Monday, May 8, 1939) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expiration 
of the recess. 

The Reverend Albert Joseph McCartney, D. D., LL. D., 
minister, the Covenant-First Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., offered the following prayer: 


They that wait upon the Lord shall mount up with wings 
as eagles. They shall run and not grow weary; they shall 
walk and not faint. 


Let us pray. 
“O Thou Who hast given us eyes to see, 
And hearts to love this world so fair, 
Give us a faith to find out Thee, 
And see Thee everywhere.” 


Manifest Thy presence here in this Senate Chamber. 
Grant unto Thy servants here assembled humility of heart, 
clarity of mind, charity of speech, earnestness of purpose, 
generosity of spirit, integrity of character, and fortitude of 
conviction to discharge their high responsibilities to the 
sovereign people of this Republic. 

So direct our deliberations this day to the end that we 
may accomplish such legislation as shall contribute to the 
welfare of the Nation at home and to the release of tension 
abroad. Restrain our tongues and pens from foolish and 
hasty utterances that may engender hatred, envy, or malice, 
remembering that a soft answer turneth away wrath. 

Remember us in our homes and in our private walk and 
conversation; help us to adorn the virtues of truth, purity, 
and righteousness. 

Into Thy loving care and keeping we commit the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Vice President, and all those 
upon whom rests the responsibility of governance. These 
blessings we ask in the name and for the sake of Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 

THE JOURNAL 

On request of Mr. Barkiey, and by unanimous consent, 
the reading of the Journal of the proceedings of the cal- 
endar day Tuesday, May 9, 1939, was dispensed with, and 
the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. MINTON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Bankhead Bilbo Bridges 
Andrews Barbour Bone Brown 
Ashurst Barkley Borah Bulow 
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Burke Green Lundeen Schwellenbach 
Byrd Guffey McKellar Sheppard 
Byrnes Gurney McNary Shipstead 
Capper Hale Maloney Slattery 
Caraway Harrison Mead Smathers 
Chavez Hatch Miller Smith 

Clark, Idaho Hayden Minton Stewart 
Clark, Mo. Herring Murray Taft 

Connally Hill Neely Thomas, Okla, 
Danaher Holman Norris Thomas, Utah 
Davis Holt Nye Tobey 
Donahey Hughes O'Mahoney ‘Townsend 
Downey Johnson, Calif. Overton Tydings 
Ellender Johnson, Colo, Pepper Vandenberg 
Frazier King Pittman Wagner 
George La Follette Radcliffe Walsh 

Gerry Lee Wheeler 
Gibson Lodge Reynolds White 
Gillette Logan Russell Wiley 

Glass Lucas Schwartz 


Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Van Nuys] is detained from the Senate because of ill- 
ness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is absent on 
Official business for the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Bamry] and the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Truman] are detained on im- 
portant public business. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Ninety-one Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 


NOTICE OF SPEECH BY SENATOR REYNOLDS TOMORROW 


Mr. REYNOLDS. Mr. President, I wish now to state that 
tomorrow when the Senate convenes I shall seek the floor 
on a question of personal privilege, for the purpose of deny- 
ing malicious, underhanded insinuations and charges by 
the authors of the Washington Merry-Go-Round that I am 
in the employ of the Nazi government and that my organi- 
zation, composed of American men and women, is being 
financed by the agents of the Nazi government. I may add 
that I shall hope to have the privilege of speaking at least 2 
hours. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Calloway, one of its reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the following concurrent resolutions of 
the Senate: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ting), That in accordance with paragraph 3 of section 2 of the 
Printing Act approved March 1, 1907, the special joint congres- 
sional committee of the Congress appointed pursuant to Public 
Resolution No, 83, approved April 4, 1938, to make a full and com- 
plete investigation of the administration of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended, be, and is hereby, empowered 
to procure the printing of 1,000 additional copies of the hearings 
held before the said committee during its investigation. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 9 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That there be printed 3,000 additional copies of Senate 
Document No. 56, current session, entitled “Report of the Joint 
Committee of Congress Appointed to Investigate the Tennessee 
Valley Authority,” which was submitted to the Congress on March 
31, 1939, of which 1,000 copies shall be for the use of the Senate 
moire room and 2,000 copies for the use of the House docu- 
ment room. 


The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the House to 
the bill (S. 964) creating the Arkansas-Mississippi Bridge 
Commission; defining the authority, power, and duties of said 
commission; and authorizing said commission and its suc- 
cessors and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Friar Point, 
Miss., and Helena, Ark.; and for other purposes, 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) authorizing the payment 
of salaries of the officers and employees of Congress on the 
first workday preceding the last day of any month when the 
last day falls on Sunday or a legal holiday, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate, 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed 
to the following concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 16), in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2, current Congress, entitled “Investigation of Un- 
American Activities and Propaganda,” of which 3,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate document room, and 22,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the House document room. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that the Speaker had 
affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 1515) for the 
relief of the Louisiana National Bank of Baton Rouge and 
the Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. of New Orleans, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 

LOSSES FROM CAMPAIGN FOR ERADICATION OF 
FRUITFLY 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report of an investigation by the Mediterranean Fruitfly 
Board of losses resulting from the campaign for the eradica- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruitfly by the Department of Agri- 
culture, together with a minority report thereon, which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
of the Indiana Osteopathic Association and the Massachu- 
setts Osteopathic Society, favoring the amendment of Senate 
bill 1620, the so-called Wagner national health bill, so as to 
preserve the freedom of choice of the physician and school 
of practice to persons entitled to medical care, and providing 
osteopathic representation on Federal and State advisory 
councils, which were referred to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

Mr. MINTON presented a letter from Locals 87 and 224, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, New Albany, 
Ind., unanimously endorsing the so-called Schwellenbach 
resolution, being the resolution (S. Res. 126) increasing the 
limit of expenditures for the investigation of violations of the 
right of free speech and assembly and interference with the 
right of labor to organize and bargain collectively, which 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of members of Maple 
Camp, No. 557, of Great Bend, and B. C. Douglas Camp, of 
Fort Scott, Royal Neighbors of America, in the State of Kan- 
sas, praying for the enactment of legislation to exempt lodges 
and fraternal societies from the operation of the tax provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act, which were referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a resolution of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Baldwin City, Kans., favoring action 
to stop the shipment of war supplies to Japan for use in 
operations in China, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition, numerously signed, of sundry 
citizens of Clyde, Kans., praying that the United States 
adhere to the general policy of neutrality, and that the 
provisions of the Neutrality Act be extended so as to include 
civil as well as international conflicts, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. WILEY presented a joint resolution of the Legislature 
of Wisconsin favoring adequate Federal appropriations for 
Works Progress Administration projects for relief of the 
needy, and the prohibition of continued diversion of such 
funds for political purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid before the Senate 
by the Vice President on the 9th instant, p. 5272, Concres- 
SIONAL REcORD.) 

Mr. WILEY also presented a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin favoring amendment of the so-called 
Walsh-Healey Act so as to provide more stringent conditions 
for the purchase of supplies and the making of contracts by 
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the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid before the Senate 
by the Vice President on the 9th instant, p. 5272, ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr, WILEY also presented a joint resolution of the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin favoring the enactment of the bill (H. R. 
4723) to correct the military record of Oberlin M. Carter, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

(See resolution printed in full when laid before the Senate 
by the Vice President on the 9th instant, p. 5273, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

Mr. WILEY also presented the following joint resolution 
of the Legislature of Wisconsin, which was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Senate Joint Resolution 9 
Joint resolution memorializing Congress to provide by law that 
dairy products be made a basic commodity 

Whereas dairying comprises a wide and varied agricultural enter- 
prise which provides a major income for a large number of farmers 
in the several dairy states; and 

Whereas, because large sums of money are invested in the dairy 
sections of today for the purpose of producing dairy products of 
good quality and due to climatic conditions, dairy farmers cannot 
profitably engage in other types of farming; and 

Whereas the dairy farmer is at a disadvantage compared with 
the cotton, corn, and wheat farmer in that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act does not control the production of dairy products; 
and 

Whereas the dairy industry would be immeasurably benefited 
if it were made subject to the Agricultural Adjustment Act and 
dairy farmers favor control of production in dairying in the 
manner provided in said act for controlling production of agricul- 
tural products affected thereby: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the assembly concurring), That this 
legislature respectfully petitions the Congress of the United States 
to enact legislation providing that dairy products be made a basic 
commodity and that a parity payment be made to equal the 
difference between the average price of butter on the New York 
market and the parity price; and be it further 

Resolved, That properly attested copies of this resolution be 
sent to both Houses of the Congress of the United States and to 
each Wisconsin Member thereof. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California presented the following joint 
resolution of the Legislature of California, which was referred 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs: 


Assembly Joint Resolution 3 
Relative to the development of Playa del Rey Harbor for coast 
defense purposes 

Whereas the Government of the United States has found it nec- 
essary, because of the condition of world affairs, to pursue a program 
of rearmament; and 

Whereas the development of bases for high-speed coast defense 
craft and the construction of factories for the production of hydro- 
planes are essential to the provision of adequate means for the 
defense of the Pacific coast; and 

Whereas Playa del Rey Harbor in the State of California is ex- 
oh paged well suited to serve as a base for such high-speed craft; 
an 


Whereas Playa del Rey Harbor constitutes an advantageous site 
upon which to locate a hydroplane construction factory: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the President and the Congress of the United States 
be memorialized to appropriate the sum of $25,000,000 for the devel- 
opment of Playa del Rey Harbor as an auxiliary naval base for 
high-speed coast defense craft and the construction at the harbor 
of a factory for the production of hydroplanes; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of the State of California is hereby 
requested to transmit a copy of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States and to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the United States, and to each 
Senator and Representative from California in the Congress of the 
United States, and that the Senators and Representatives from 
California are hereby respectfully requested to urge such action. 


Mr. JOHNSON of California also presented the following 
joint resolution of the Legislature of California, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance: 

Assembly Joint Resolution 6 
Relative to memorializing the President and Congress to increase 
the payments for old-age assistance made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the several States under the provisions of the Social 

Security Act 

Whereas the people of the State of California believe that aid 
should be provided to aged persons in an amount sufficient to 
enable them to maintain a decent and comfortable standard of 
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living, free from anxiety and from the necessity of denying them- 
selves all but the essentials of bare subsistence; and 

Whereas the present contributions made by the Government of 
the United States to the State of California for old-age assistance 
under the provisions of the Social Security Act are insufficient to 
permit the State of California to provide adequate aid to the aged, 
and the financial resources of the State of California are not great 
enough to permit the State to provide ample aid to the aged 
without further assistance from the Government of the United 
St=tes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of the State of California, 
jointly, That the Legislature of the State of California hereby 
memorializes the President and the Congress of the United States 
to enact such amendments to the old-age assistance provisions of 
the Social Security Act as will increase the contributions for old- 
age assistance made by the Government of the United States to 
the several States from the present maximum sum of $15 per 
month with respect to each individual aided to the sum of $30 
per month with to each such individual; and be it further 

, That the Governor of the State of California is hereby 

requested to transmit copies of this resolution to the President and 
Vice President of the United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and Member of the House 
of Representatives from California in the Congress of the United 
States; and that such Senators and Representatives from Cali- 
fornia are hereby respectfully urged to support such legislation. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. SCHWARTZ, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 897) to correct the military 
record of Walter Ballhaus, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 408) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 522) to provide pensions to members of 
the Regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
who become disabled by reason of their service therein, 
equivalent to 90 percent of the compensation payable to 
war veterans for similar service-connected disabilities, and 
for other purposes, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 414) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 1942) for the relief of Barbara Kosick, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 
410) thereon. 

Mr. SMITH, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2378) to pro- 
hibit the exportation of tobacco seed and plants, except for 
experimental purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 409) thereon. 

Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on Claims, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2082) for the relief of Hugh 
A. Smith, reported it with an amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 411) thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 2695) for the relief of Kenneth 
B. Clark, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 412) thereon. 

Mr. LOGAN, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 3965) for the relief of Charles H. 
Parr, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 413) thereon. 

Mr. BYRNES, from the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 130) authorizing the payment 
of expenses in the investigation of the 1938 senatorial elec- 
tion in Indiana, reported it without amendment. 
REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. II—REPORT OF SELECT COMMITTEE ON 

GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATION 

Mr. BYRNES, from the Select Committee on Government 
Organization, to which was referred the following concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 16), reported it adversely: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives Seggee i 


ring), That the Congress does not favor the reorganization plan 
No. II transmitted to Congress by the President on May 9, 1939. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 

EXECUTIVE REPORT OF FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE 

As in executive session, 

Mr. PITTMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
reported favorably the nomination of Norman Armour, of 
New Jersey, now Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
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tentiary to Chile, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary to Argentina. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 

mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. MINTON: 

S. 2388. A bill to amend Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
part Il, paragraph I (e), as amended, to liberalize the defi- 
nition of permanent total disability for non-service-connected 
disability pension purposes; and 

S. 2389. A bill to amend Veterans Regulation No. 1 (a), 
part Ill, paragraph I (f), as amended, to increase the pen- 
sions payable to war veterans suffering with permanent total 
non-service-connected disabilities from $30 to $60 per month; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2390 (by request). A bill to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the complete independence of the Philip- 
pine Islands, to provide for the adoption of a constitution 
and a form of government for the Philippine Islands, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 2391. A bill to amend the act of Congress approved June 
16, 1938, in respect to requirements, qualifications, and regu- 
lations as to crews of certain vessels, referred to as section 
672b of United States Code Annotated, title 46; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

S. 2392. A bill to legalize a bridge across Bayou La Fourche 

at Cut Off, La.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
By Mr. MEAD: 

S. 2393. A bill for the relief of Helen Adams; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

S. 2394. A bill to credit certain Indian tribes with sums 
heretofore expended from tribal funds on Indian irrigation 
works; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. 2395. A bill to amend the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, as amended, for the purpose of regulating interstate 
and foreign commerce in wheat, providing for the orderly 
marketing of wheat at fair prices in interstate and foreign 
commerce, insuring to wheat producers a parity income from 
wheat based upon parity price or cost of production, which- 
ever is the higher, and for other purpose; to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

S. 2396. A bill for the relief of Frank L. Wilkinson (with an 

accompanying paper); to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
By Mr. BONE: 

S. 2397. A bill for the relief of the State of Washington; to 

the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. WALSH: 

S. 2398. A bill to amend the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, with 
respect to the power of the Commission to limit the scope of 
the operations of certain carriers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNES: 

§. 2399. A bill for the relief of certain former employees of 
the Farm Security Administration; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. WILEY: 

S. 2400. A bill relating to the annuities payable under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act of 1930, as amended, to em- 
ployees who become totally disabled; to the Committee on 
Civil Service. 

TRADE RELATIONS WITH THE PHILIPPINES 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask consent to introduce 
a new bill dealing with the Filipino question. This bill is 
different from the original bill in that it does not apply after 
the year 1946. It does, however, in respect to some com- 
modities, such as embroideries and pearl buttons, substitute a 
5-percent reduction in the quota each year for a 5-percent 
tariff, as was originally incorporated in the independence 
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bill itself. Outside of that it practically deals with no other 
feature of the Filipino question. I make this brief statement 
so that the press as well as the Senate may be advised, in 
general, as to what is in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will 
be received and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

(See Senate bill 2390, introduced by Mr. Typrncs and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, 
which appears under its appropriate heading in today’s pro- 
ceedings.) 

HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 280) authorizing the pay- 
ment of salaries of the officers and employees of Congress on 
the first workday preceding the last day of any month when 
the last day falls on Sunday or a legal holiday was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

AMENDMENTS TO RIVER AND HARBOR BILL—OCKLAWAHA AND 
KISSIMMEE RIVERS, FLA. 

Mr. ANDREWS submitted two amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 5753) authorizing the con- 
struction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri (for Mr. BatLey) submitted an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the bill (S. 2009) to 
amend the Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, by extend- 
ing its application to additional types of carriers and trans- 
portation and modifying certain provisions thereof, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

ADDRESSES ON OCCASION OF PRESENTATION OF GAVEL TO VICE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr. Connatty asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an address by Senator Norris, and a reply by 
the Vice President, on the occasion of the presentation to the 
Vice President of a gavel made from the timber of the house 
erected on the first homestead taken under the Homestead 
Act of 1863, which appears in the Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY—STATEMENT BY HON. BAINBRIDGE COLBY 

(Mr. Reynotps asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp the statement of Hon. Bainbridge Colby before 
the Committee on Foreign Relations on neutrality, peace 
legislation, and foreign policy, which appears in the Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE—ADDRESS BY STEPHEN F. CHADWICK 

(Mr. WatsH asked and obtained leave to have printed in the 
Recorp a portion of an address on the Monroe Doctrine de- 
livered by Stephen F. Chadwick, national commander of the 
American Legion, on April 20, 1939, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

LABOR AND TAXES—SPEECH BY MATTHEW WOLL 

(Mr. Barsour asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp a speech on the subject of Labor and Taxes de- 
livered by Matthew Woll, vice president of the American 
Federation of Labor, before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C., on May 2, 1939, which 
appears in the Appendix.] 

LABOR LECISLATION—EDITORIAL BY DANIEL J. TOBIN 

(Mr. Mryton asked and obtained leave to have printed in 
the Recorp part of an editorial by Daniel J. Tobin, pub- 
lished in the May 1939 issue of the official magazine of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen, and Helpers of America, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

ARTICLE BY ROBERT W. WINSTON ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


[{Mr. Reynoutps asked and obtained leave to have printed 
in the Recorp an article by Robert W. Winston, published in 
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the Raleigh News and Observer, entitled “Hell Ain’t Got But 
Four,” which appears in the Appendix.] 


THE FARM PROBLEM—ARTICLE BY ERNEST D. MAC DOUGALL 


(Mr. Bone asked and obtained leave to have printed in tha 
Record an article entitled “The Real U. S. Farm Problem” by 
Ernest MacDougall, published in the Washington Grange 
News of the issue of May 6, 1939, which appears in the 
Appendix.] 

GOLD—ARTICLE BY JAMES CALHOUN 


(Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma asked and obtained leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article by James Calhoun entitled 
“Gold Is Where They Lost It,” published in Ken Magazine 
for May 19, 1938, which appears in the Appendix.] 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
5269) making appropriations for the Department of Agri- 
culture and for the Farm Credit Administration for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. When the Senate took a recess 
yesterday it had under consideration the motion by the 
Senator from Alabama, [Mr. BanKHEaD] to suspend para-~ 
graph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of enabling him to offer 
an amendment to the pending bill. The question is on the 
motion of the Senator from Alabama to suspend paragraph 4 
of the rule referred to. 

Mr. GEORGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in connection with the de~< 
bate on the pending bill I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a telegram from the cotton trade of 
New England, which I understand is in accord with the views 
of the cotton textile industry, in opposition to the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanK-= 
HEAD], and a few of many letters on the subject, that I have 
received. 

There being no objection, the telegram and letters were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Boston, Mass., May 9, 1939, 
Hon. Davin I. WatsH: 


Entire cotton trade here vigorously opposed to Senator BanK~ 
Heap’s cotton export subsidy amendment which comes up befora 
Senate today. Its passage would seriously demoralize textile mills 
in New England. We respectfully and strongly urge you and other 
New England Senators to do everything in your power to defeat it. 
Best regards. 

J. JosePH O'DONNELL. 


Pactric MILts, 
Boston, May 4, 1939. 
Senator Davin I. Watsu, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR WALSH: News dispatches indicate that a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate is preparing to recommend an export subsidy 
for raw cotton. Obviously, this would enable foreign spinners to 
pay less for cotton than a domestic manufacturer. No specific 
Suggestion for protecting domestic manufacturers against the im- 
portation of cloth made from this cheaper cotton has been forth- 
coming. Because of the terms of the reciprocal-trade agreements, 
it is questionable whether adequate measures can be framed. 

We urge you to oppose an export subsidy on cotton, both be- 
cause of its injurious effect on domestic manufacturers and also 
because of the obvious unfairness to our own citizens in using 
Government funds to make our cotton available to the foreigner 
at a cheaper price than is obtainable at home. 


Yours very truly, 
Henry G. Smuonns, Vice President. 


ARLINGTON MILLS, 
Boston, May 3, 1939. 
Hon. Davin I. WatsH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear SENATOR WALSH: We understand that a subcommittee of 
one of the Senate committees is preparing to recommend an export 
subsidy for raw cotton. 

It seems to us that any export subsidy should be very vigor- 
ously opposed, as such a policy would enable foreign spinners to pay 
less for cotton than the domestic manufacturers would have to pay. 
We understand that some vague suggestions have been made for 
establishing import quotas in order to protect our domestic manu- 
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facturers, but this it seems would be a very difficult if not an im- 
possible program to enforce. 

While we appreciate the situation that exists with reference to 
the enormous accumulation of cotton and the straits to which the 
farmer is put, we also realize the dangerous condition which any 
subsidy plan may bring about for the manufacturers of cotton. 

We ask you to give this whole matter your most earnest con- 
sideration. 

Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN W. Hosss. 


Brayton & Fercuson, INc., 
Fall River, Mass., February 1, 1939. 
Hon. Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Regarding proposed cotton bill under consideration to 
release immediately 1,500,000 bales cotton to governmental agency 
to dispose of at their discretion and further release one and one- 
half to two and one-half million bales annually. 

In my opinion this bill would have a very injurious effect on 
the cotton textile business, as it would create a situation which 
might threaten materially lower prices for cotton at any time. 
pasais. situation prevailing, cotton mills can never operate 

I urge you very strongly to oppose the passage of such a bill. 

Yours very truly, 
Epwarp BrayYTon. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, in the discussion of this 
matter I shall proceed on the theory that the Senate is 
listening to a discussion of the merits of the proposal, al- 
though a point of order having been made and a motion 
having been made to suspend the rule, the immediate issue 
arises upon that motion. Nevertheless, the matter is of such 
great importance to the whole cotton industry that I felt 
impelled to make the point of order. I think I am well within 
my rights, and that any other Senator would be well within 
his rights in raising a point of order upon a matter of such 
vital importance. 

In the first place, the Senate rules mean something. The 
general rule is, of course, that legislation ought not to be 
written into an appropriation bill, because the Appropria- 
tions Committee is not a legislative committee. In this case 
hearings were at first denied, and properly refused, because 
the committee recognized that it was not a legislative com- 
mittee. Toward the end of the deliberations of the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the agricultural appropriation bill, how- 
ever, notice was given in the afternoon that one or two wit- 
nesses might be heard on the following day. There were two 
appearances before the subcommittee in opposition to this 
proposal; but I submit, Mr. President, that there has been no 
full, no adequate, no complete hearing on a matter of such 
great importance to the cotton industry, which is an industry 
that affects all other general industry, as well as the farmers 
who produce cotton itself. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I felt justified in raising 
the point of order, and I now feel justified in asking the 
Senate carefully to consider whether a matter of such serious 
importance will be injected into an appropriation bill, or 
whether the Senate will give recognition to it by favorably 
passing upon a proposed amendment which on its face, of 
course, cannot be offered to the bill except through sus- 
pension of the rule. 

I also know, Mr. President, that in the original A. A. A. 
Act a provision was inserted, known as section 32, providing 
for the use of not more than 30 percent of the import duties 
collected by the Treasury for the purpose of distributing, in- 
cluding exportation if necessary, certain farm products dealt 
with in that act. I also know, however, that in that act, and 
until the last Farm Control Act of 1938 was passed, there was 
an express provision prohibiting the payment of benefits in 
connection with the exportation of unmanufactured cotton. 
In the last farm bill, in conference I think—because the mat- 
ter was never debated upon the floor of the Senate—the pro- 
vision in the original A. A. A. Act was omitted; so that under 
the law the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized not only 
to distribute cotton, among other farm products, but he is 
authorized to aid and assist in the exportation of cotton as 
well as other farm products. 

Mr. President, I think no one will gainsay the statement 
that when we adopted the A. A. A. program, in full recog- 
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nition of the fact that it was highly experimental, every 
power that could be given the Secretary of Agriculture to 
make it work, and to make it a workable act, was given to 
him. It required no stretch of the imagination to know that 
retaliatory measures might be resorted to by various pro- 
ducing countries throughout the world. Therefore, it was 
necessary to arm the Secretary of Agriculture with the fullest 
power Congress could give him to protect agriculture under 
the new farm program. It was not thought, however, that 
the Secretary of Agriculture contemplated the use of section 
$2 funds for the purpose of exporting raw cotton. It was 
never thought that he entertained that view. As late as 
September 20 of last year the Secretary of Agriculture him- 
self, in a carefully prepared speech, delivered at Fort Worth, 
Tex., which was broadcast throughout the Nation, used this 
language. I quote only a part of the statement of the 
Secretary: 

When you export your soil’s fertility you are g part of 
your farm's capital. * * * Unlike wheat, however, an outright 
export subsidy does not appear to be called for in the case of cot- 
ton. The reason is that none of the cotton-exporting countries 
competing with us is using this method. Whereas in the case of 
wheat, the use of this method by other countries has forced us to 
do likewise. * * * If used on a large scale and over a period 
of time export subsidies employed by competing countries are 
mutually self-defeating. They amount to an international price 
war that is bound to be destructive in the end. 


Not only did the Secretary of Agriculture in his Fort 
Worth speech thus disclose the real purposes for which sec- 
tion 32 funds were in his hands, but he clearly demonstrated 
that he had no thought of employing an export subsidy to 
get rid of an accumulation of raw cotton then in the hands 
of the Government. In the report of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to the President of the United States on December 1 
last he reiterated and enlarged upon this definite statement. 
He pointed out the reasons why an export subsidy in the case 
of raw cotton was not called for, would be unwise, and would 
be destructive in the long run to any country employing it. 

Not only is that true, Mr. President, but the President of 
the United States himself within recent weeks—if his state- 
ment was correctly reported in the New York newspapers— 
had this to say with reference to export subsidies. Speaking 
of an alternative in trade matters, the President said: 

The other alternative is to subsidize exports of surplus goods as 
@ national policy. If that is done, it means that the subsidy must 
be paid out of the National Treasury. Well, that would begin with 
a half dozen products having strong congressional backing; it soon 
would get into the logrolling stage and lead to the subsidizing of 
exports of a large number of products. The result would be to add 
to the national debt or pay the subsidies out of taxpayers’ pockets 
by increasing the whole tax structure from top to bottom. 

So, Mr. President, while there was authority for the distri- 
bution of farm products covered in the original Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, the Secretary of Agriculture last September 
at Fort Worth declared that no occasion existed for the em- 
ployment of a subsidy in the case of cotton, pointing out at 
the same time that the occasion had arisen for the use of the 
subsidy in the case of wheat because other countries were 
subsidizing their exports of wheat. Then the Secretary of 
Agriculture on December 1 last year, in his report to the 
President of the United States, reiterated his Fort Worth 
speech, declaring that no subsidy on cotton was indicated and 
should be used. The President of the United States in clear 
and explicit language pointed out the certain evil and the 
ultimate end of a program of subsidizing a product like cotton 
in world commerce. 

When some weeks back the rumor persisted that someone 
in the Department of Agriculture had suddenly decided to 
export a portion or all of the cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation under loan by means of a subsidy, I was 
not prepared to accept it as true; but when the rumor did 
persist in this body, on March 20 I offered a simple Senate 
resolution expressing the sense of the Senate that in the 
present state of world affairs, with the imminence of war, if 
rumors were to be regarded, of war upon a large scale, no 
part of the cotton held by the Government shall be sold for 
less than its actual cost to the Government without first ask- 
ing the Congress for authority to make the sale. Nine days 
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later, on the 29th day of March, the President issued a state- 
ment endorsing an export subsidy upon cotton. But the 
President’s proposal was to export the cotton held by the 
Government under the loan contracts with the farmers. 

Mr. President, such a proposal as that now pending carries 
great significance to everyone connected with the industry, 
from the farmer who plants to the ginner and the compressor 
who have first processed, to the warehousemen who store, to 
the converters and the processors who manufacture into cloth, 
and I had reason to think, and the whole cotton trade and 
industry had the right to believe, that no effort would be 
made to have the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
which is not a legislative committee, act favorably upon a 
proposal such as that before the Senate today, when there has 
been no chance for a full, adequate, candid hearing before any 
legislative group, when the very necessities confronting the 
Committee on Appropriations make it impossible to grant 
such a hearing, and, moreover, they ought not to grant such 
a hearing, because the Committee on Appropriations is not 
a legislative committee. 

But the Senate now has before it an amendment, offered 
by my distinguished and able friend the senior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Bankueap], which wholly changes the mean- 
ing and effect of the President’s recommendation as an- 
nounced on March 29, because the amendment before the 
Senate is a direction to export, not the cotton held under the 
loan, not the cotton held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, not the eleven and a half million bales of cotton which 
suddenly has caused such a flurry in the United States, which 
suddenly has produced such a desire to get rid of it by one 
means or another, in one manner or another; no part of this 
cotton is to be first subsidized. The amendment proposes 
that when the new crop, in 1939, comes upon the market, 
then the subsidy be offered, the theory being that when the 
new crop, or so much of it as can be exported, moves into the 
foreign market, the mills in the United States will be com- 
pelled to pay the pegged price, whatever it is, plus certain 
other charges, in order to get cotton to supply the needs of 
the American people. 

I want the cotton farmer to receive just compensation for 
his product. I do not like to speak about myself, but I will 
take this occasion to say that, including the little farm home 
in which I live, I have not a single dollar of investment 
which is not invested in cotton land, now used in the produc- 
tion of cotton. Therefore I want the farmer to have a just 
price for his cotton. I have as strong an interest in securing 
a just price for the American farmer as has anyone. But 
the pending proposal leaves the loan cotton where it is, to 
remain a disturbing factor, it pays a subsidy to the foreign 
buyer to take the new crop, forcing the American mills to 
pay any price which may be exacted of them through the 
loan provisions of the Farm Act of 1938. 

Make no mistake about it, it is not going to hurt the mills 
directly, because the American consumer will pay the ad- 
vanced price; the American consumer will pay the difference, 
every dollar of the difference, that is used to sell to the 
foreign consumer the same goods and merchandise at a lower 
price. 

It is not possible to cover up this proposition. It comes 
down to this, and to this only: It is a proposal to sell Amer- 
ican cotton to the foreign consumer at a lower price than 
that at which it is sold to the American consumer. Yet it 
is said the American farmer will be helped by that process. 

Mr. President, during the World War, and immediately 
thereafter, the price of cotton went up to an unprecedented 
height—that is, unprecedented in modern times. This rapid 
increase in price naturally stimulated cotton production in 
other countries, but other countries had long been producing 
cotton. 

Following the World War we witnessed the struggle of 
nations all over the earth to gain what they called self- 
sufficiency. They resorted to every known device to develop 
within their own borders all of the things a nation must 
have in peace and in war. They resorted to tariffs, they 
resorted to quotas, they resorted to monetary devices, they 
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resorted to every known method of restricting trade and 
commerce, in an effort to build up industries within their 
own borders. 

We stood against that. The United States made an effort 
to stand against it, but especially did the Democratic Party, 
true to the traditions of that party, stand against it. We 
fought here during the long summer months over two tariff 
acts to try to keep them within the bounds of reason, to try 
to keep our own country out of a trade war which, in the 
end, as the President says, and as Secretary Wallace says, 
is destructive of all countries engaging in it. We tried to 
bring about the establishment of reasonable duties. We tried 
to liberalize trade practices so far as possible. We tried to 
build up commerce rather than stop it; indeed, we tried to 
prevent what has actually occurred under our farm program. 

It will be recalled that the distinguished gentleman who 
now occupies the position of head of the State Department, 
lately our colleague, earnestly fought against quotas, em- 
bargoes, prohibitive tariffs, and every like device. Senators 
will recall that as soon as he had gone into the Cabinet he 
asked the Congress for the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
The reciprocal-trade treaties which have been entered into 
may not be good in particular instances, and in some in- 
stances may be highly objectionable, but the Secretary of 
State knew, as he knows today, that the only enduring foun- 
dation for world trade and commerce and the proper rela- 
tionship between civilized nations must depend upon eco- 
nomic peace, not upon economic warfare. 

Yet we are asked to suspend the rule in a matter of vital 
importance to a great industry, to suspend the rule in order 
that we may be the first nation on the globe to begin an 
unrelenting warfare in cotton. 

Is it to be said to the very shame of the Democratic Party, 
which in 1940 must face an election, with no other country 
on the face of the globe subsidizing cotton, no other produc- 
ing ‘country doing anything that is unfair, that we, the most 
powerful nation in the world financially and economically, 
will start the price war which the Secretary of Agriculture 
recently said—indeed, in his last annual report in December 
repeated—would be commonly destructive of all countries 
engaging in such war? 

Mr. President, yesterday the suggestion was made that 
other cotton-producing countries have undersold our cotton 
in the world market. How? In ordinary commercial in- 
tercourse, in ordinary trade and commerce, without resorting 
to tariffs, without resorting to embargoes, without resorting 
to restrictions, they simply offered their cotton and let it go 
as producers and merchants have always dealt in cotton. 
No just complaint can be made of a single cotton-producing 
country on the globe—not one. They simply did what they 
have always done and what they always will do. And they 
will cut down, too, under any subsidy which we might pro- 
vide. We can subsidize this cotton; we can pay 2 cents or 
3 cents or 4 cents a pound and send the cotton abroad at 
2 cents or 3 cents or 4 cents a pound below the cost of the 
cotton to our own people who must wear it in shirts and 
overalls, but the foreign cotton producer will cut down under 
that price if he can. 

Cotton does not need anything but the ability to shake off 
the sapping influence of its friends and take its place again 
in the free markets of the world. It will find its competitive 
position and it will hold its competitive position. 

Mr. President, not only did tariffs and restrictions of all 
kinds tend to impede the free flow of commerce, but our own 
program directly contributed to the accumulation of cotton in 
the United States. 

In 1932-33 the United States furnished 45 percent of all 
the cotton used outside the United States. After we inau- 
gurated our cotton program and by 1938 the United States 
furnished only 24 percent of the cotton consumed outside the 
United States, as indicated by export figures. 

Yesterday it was pointed out very ably by the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] that, as a 
matter of fact, the consumption of American cotton even up 
to the present time has gone on at only a little less rate than 
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in former years. But that cotton was drawn from the ware- 
houses in the manufacturing countries outside the United 
States. It did not go into export, but those countries simply 
drew on their warehouse stocks. 

Mr. President, in 1932-33 the United States exported 
8,426,000 bales of cotton. During the present season, thus 
far, with less than 3 months of the year yet to run, we have 
exported only a little more than 3,000,000 bales of cotton. It 
is agreed that our exports in 1938-39 will not exceed three and 
one-half million bales of cotton. 

What does that mean? It simply means that since the 
inauguration of our cotton program, due not only and solely 
to the existence of the program, though it always must be 
regarded as a direct and contributing cause, our exports have 
decreased, in round numbers, by 5,000,000 bales. 

During the years 1934-35, 1937-38, 1938-39, we had loans 
on cotton. I insisted on those loans. I joined with the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanKHEAD], as he 
said yesterday, and insisted upon them. I was compelled 
to. The law had been passed requiring our farmers to cut 
down their acreage. We could not in good conscience and 
fairness restrict the production of the cotton farmer and at 
the same time fail to give him in any possible way a living 
price for his cotton. We were forced to it. But the present 
accumulation of cotton was not all placed under the loan in 
1938-39. Some of it went there in 1934. Some of it went 
there in 1937. We still have, under the first loan made in 
1934, 1,600,000 bales of American cotton. 

Mr. President, when we commenced our program foreign 
exports, in 1932-33, amounted to 5,000,000 bales; that is, 
foreign countries producing cotton furnished to the world 
trade 5,000,000 bales. Now the foreign exports for 1938-39 
amount to 8,300,000 bales, or a net gain in foreign produc- 
tion of cotton for outside sale of 3,300,000 bales. During the 
same period the consumption of world cotton actually in- 
creased 2,839,000 bales. 

On April 15 of this year we had in the Commodity Credit 
Corporation under the three loans made 11,300,000 plus bales 
of cotton. That cotton cost us a little more than $600,- 
000,000. It costs us $45,000,000 every year we keep it. 

Such is the cotton picture today. However, there is more 
to it than that, Mr. President. In 1933, when we com- 
menced our cotton program, the price of cotton was 9 cents 
plus. Today the price of cotton in the world market is only 
about 8% cents. Every farmer knows that when he now 
goes to town to buy the things which he cannot produce he 
must pay more for them; and yet, so far as the price element 
is concerned, he is receiving less for his cotton than he 
received when we commenced the program. 

During the period of the program the Government has 
paid in benefit payments to the American farmers the total 
sum of $930,000,000. As of April 15 the Commodity Credit 
Corporation had a net loss on its 11,300,000 bales of cotton 
of $170,000,000. 

Is the program working when the actual price of cotton in 
the free markets of the world is less today than it was when 
the program was commenced? The price has been sus- 
tained only because the Government has come to the assist- 
ance of the American cotton farmer in the sum of $930,000,000 
during the entire program. 

Is the program working when today we have an accumu- 
lated cotton surplus of 11,300,000 bales, on which we have 
a, net loss on April 15 of this year of $170,000,000? 

What is proposed? Nothing but another stop-gap, Mr. 
President. It is now proposed to give money to the Secretary 
of Agriculture and to direct him to take the cotton which 
will come on the market in August and September, 60 or 90 
days away, and export all he can up to some seven and a 
half million bales. Is he to export the loan cotton? Not at 
all. It is to stay where it is unless the Secretary of Agri- 
culture finds that some American mill or American exporter 
cannot obtain out of the free cotton exactly the quantity 
or class of cotton which he desires. In that event the Secre- 
tary may release some of the loan cotton prior to January 
1, 1940. However, the whole thing is admittedly simply a 
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stop-gap. It solves nothing. It not only does not solve 
anything; it does not begin to solve anything. It leaves us 
with the problem just as we have it. 

Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. MALONEY. Is the Senator willing to go further and 
say that the proposal intensifies the problem? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, yes. I am coming to that feature. 
I am referring to the disposition of the cotton. 

Mr. President, the pending amendment proposes to give 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the right to pay anything he 
wishes to subsidize cotton exports. There is no limitation 
whatever upon the amount per pound which he may pay. 
If cotton were selling in the world market at 8 cents a pound, 
he could pay 8 cents if he wished, or 7 cents, or 3 cents. It 


is proposed to give him absolute, uncontrolled discretion to: 


pay any sum he may wish to pay. 

There is no limitation whatever upon his power to sell the 
cotton to the foreign consumer, but not to the hard-pressed 
American consumer, at whatever price he wishes to sell it, 
except for the one limitation declared in the amendment, to 
wit, that he shall export not to exceed the 10-year average of 
7,520,000 bales of cotton. In other words, the gross amount 
of exports on which he may pay a subsidy shall not exceed 
the 10-year average, which happens to be 7,520,000 bales per 
year. 

Very well; but, Mr. President, that is not all the amend- 
ment does. When the amendment was first offered, it au- 
thorized the Secretary of Agriculture to take every red cent 
of the soil-conservation money and use it for the purpose of 
exporting cotton. The pending amendment does not do that. 
The amendment has been amended, and in its present form 
the Secretary may not take the soil-conservation money. 
However, as the amendment was first offered and printed, he 
could take every cent of the soil-conservation money coming 
to cotton; he could take every cent of the money under sec- 


tion 32, or any other sum which might be appropriated for : 
cotton, and pay it to the foreign spinner, who, in turn, would : 
be able to sell the cotton goods and other manufactured ; 


articles to the foreign consumer more cheaply than we could 
buy them in the United States. 
That is not all the amendment now does. The committee 


has recommended an increase of $113,000,000, to which the | 


Senate has agreed, to supplement section 32 funds, making , 


a, total of some $203,000,000. Under the amendment, 25 per- 
cent of that sum may be used by the Secretary of Agriculture 
in his discretion. He may pay any sum he wishes to pay to 
export a bale of cotton. The only limitation is that he must 
stop when he reaches the 10-year average of 7,520,000 bales. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the Senator realize that there 
is a limitation in the amount of money available? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; Idonot. I am glad to come to that 
point. So far as money payments are concerned, yes, but 
not so far as exports are concerned. 

I have great respect for Mr. Wallace. He is a man of the 
utmost sincerity. However, I do not think Mr. Wallace or 
anyone in his organization can successfully handle the great 
world-wide problem of the marketing of cotton. Indeed, I 
know he cannot. The industry has been built up through 
acentury. It has in it hundreds of thousands of technically 
trained men. Some of the ablest men in the world are 
engaged in the cotton industry, and yet they do not always 
know how to handle it. Cotton is a product which must be 
sold far in advance. It cannot be sold immediately when 
needed. It goes all over the world. It goes into various types 
of manufacturing other than textile products. Even the 
highest grade and quality of glass may now be made from 
cotton. The industry has been built up through a century 
of time. It is proposed, without limitation, to place the whole 
of the cotton industry in the hands of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and such experts and officials as he has in his organi- 
zation. Such action would be a major disaster. It would 
be an unpardonable tragedy to millions of men and women 
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who depend upon the cotton industry because it is not pos- 
sible for a Federal Government agency to handle this great 
product in the way in which the industry itself can handle it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator feel that if the export 
subsidy provision were incorporated into law it would have 
the effect of encouraging the cotton farmer to produce more 
cotton? 

Mr. GEORGE. Oh, no. I do not think it would, because 
the cotton farmer is already limited under quotas. 

Let me return to the proposal before us. Under the terms 
of the amendment the Secretary of Agriculture would be 
authorized to pay, as a subsidy on exports of raw cotton or 
manufactured cotton, anything which he believed, in his dis- 
cretion, to be necessary in order to establish a fully com- 
petitive condition in the world market. If the Secretary 
undertook to do that he would have to have a cool billion 
dollars to start with to establish and maintain a competitive 
condition of manufactured American cotton in the free mar- 
kets of the world. Labor conditions everywhere are different 
and variable; cost of manufacture everywhere is different and 
variable. If the Secretary of Agriculture were to undertake 
to establish full competitive conditions for raw and manufac- 
tured cotton in the markets of the world, it would take liter- 
ally billions of dollars to do it. However, that is not the 
point I am getting to, Mr. President. 

Under this amendment the Secretary is authorized to pay 
the cotton-export subsidy either in money or in kind. It 
may be said that under the amendment the cotton cannot be 
released from the loan and made available as a subsidized 
product until January 1, 1940. Very well; let that be granted; 
but everybody knows that the cotton mills do not buy all 
their cotton within one month. If they are wise they buy 
during a whole marketing season, and a marketing season is 
from the opening of cotton in the fall until cotton begins to 
open again. On July 31, 1939, every pound and bale of the 
11,500,000 bales of cotton now held by the Government can be 
taken over by the Commodity Credit Corporation. It can 
be taken over under the terms of the amendment, but it can 
also be taken over under the terms of the contracts. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has been transferred to the 
Department of Agriculture. The Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration holds this cotton, and every bale of it can be released 
in July of this year. The Secretary of Agriculture not only 
can use the money available to him, but he can subsidize the 
sale of cotton to foreign spinners and foreign consumers at 
any price which he elects, at any price per pound that he 
wants to pay, and he can pay the subsidy in kind out of the 
cotton. In other words, Mr. President, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture not only has about $51,000,000 in his hands that he 
can pay in cash, but he can subsidize cotton until he has 
exported 7,500,000 bales by the payment of a subsidy in kind. 

What does that mean? It means that during the fall of 
this year the Secretary of Agriculture can approach the 
English spinners or a syndicate of buyers anywhere and can 
say to them, “I will give you every fourth bale of cotton that 
you buy; buy 4,000,000 bales of cotton and we will ship you 
5,000,000 bales; or buy 4,000,000 bales and pay us for only 
3,000,000 bales at the market price; take 1,000,000 bales for 
profit.” Under this amendment the Secretary of Agriculture 
can send out of America of the cotton held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation up to 7,500,000 bales, and he can do it by 
payments in kind. He can send it out in January. 

Mills buy cotton to use during the months of September, 
October, December, and on up to the next July or August, or 
perhaps the next December. They make their contracts far 
ahead; they have to do so. All the foreign buyers want to 
know is that in January or in February, upon contracts 
already signed, sealed, and delivered, they can get 5,000,000 
or 6,000,000 bales of cotton shipped to them when and as they 
call for it, with every fourth bale going along free as a subsidy. 
That is what this amendment would do. I do not know what 
the Secretary of Agriculture would do, but the authority is in 
the amendment, 
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Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MALONEY. Ido not know that this is an appropriate 
time for me to say what I have in mind, but I do want to say 
it during the brilliant speech of the Senator from Georgia. 

I had at first intended to speak on the pending proposal. 
I shall not do so, however, since the subject is so well covered 
in his masterful address. But I do want to make one obser- 
vation. I trust it will not be thought that I am guilty of 
sectionalism to the extent that I want to favor my own 
section of the country, but I hope that God will give me 
sufficient strength, when necessary, to protect the section 
from which I come. 

The Senator from Georgia has just said that he did not 
know what the Secretary of Agriculture might do under 
this proposed program. Already the Senator from Georgia 
has referred to the September speech of the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Fort Worth, Tex. With his permission, I 
should like to read just a few lines of that speech to further 
add to the question that he himself raised as to what the 
Secretary of Agriculture might do under this proposal. I 
quote from the Fort Worth speech, as follows: 

If consumption of American cotton is to be subsidized, the 
subsidies ought to be applied to domestic consumption rather 
than exports. Back in the twenties, American loans to foreign 
countries which were never paid were in effect generous gifts of 
cotton and other farm products to those countries, But if any 
gifts of cotton are going to be made under the present admin- 


istration, our own people ought to come first. Why not, for 
once, give our own consumers and our own workers a break? 


I think that the Senator has asked a very proper question, 
and if the Secretary of Agriculture has that speech in mind, 
or any part of the feeling left from that speech, I am fear- 
ful that he might find himself in a very confusing and diffi- 
cult situation. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, now I come to one further 
observation which I desire to make. The amendment of the 
Senator from Alabama, on page 4, contains this provision: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized and directed 
under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire and to make available to him such cotton as may be 
necessary to make payments in kind authorized by this section. 

I invite attention to the language which follows: 


The funds now and hereafter made available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation are hereby made available to such Corporation 
to acquire and make available to the Secretary of Agriculture 
such cotton as may be necessary to make the payments in kind 
authorized under this section, and to provide for the release of 
cotton under this section. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation has, as I recall, a 
capital stock of $100,000,000. It now has a borrowing ca- 
pacity—that is to say, through the issuance of its notes and 
debentures—up to $900,000,000. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration can wipe out its entire capital of a hundred million 
dollars if the Secretary sees fit to sell 4,000,000 bales of cotton 
and give 1,000,000 of the 4,000,000 bales as a subsidy payment 
in kind. It is gone; that is the end of it. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation, I repeat, has been transferred now to the 
Department of Agriculture. The Secretary of Agriculture 
has sole, full plenary power to command it with respect to 
the release to him of cotton with which to make payments 
in kind. The Secretary of Agriculture may pay whatever 
amount he wants to pay, limited only by the top figure that 
he is authorized to export, to wit, 7,500,000 bales of cotton in 
any 1 year. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield on that 
point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Do I understand the distinguished Senator 
from Georgia to construe the amendment to mean that the 
Secretary of Agriculture may spend more in connection with 
the export subsidy, should it become a law, than the $113,- 
000,000 that is to be appropriated by Congress, plus the 
$90,000,000 that comes from duties on imports? 

Mr, GEORGE. He may pay the subsidies in kind, yes; 
and every dollar of appropriations the Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration now has may be used by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to provide cotton to be exported, the subsidy on which 
is to be paid in kind, to wit, in cotton. 

Now, Mr. President, I wish to note just a few additional 
figures. In 1932~33 the United States produced 12,961,000 
bales of cotton on a planted acreage of 35,891,000. At the 
same time foreign countries produced 10,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton on a planted acreage of 41,457,000. 

In 1938, after our cotton program had been in operation, 
the United States planted only 25,346,000 acres, or a de- 
crease of more than 10,000,000 acres, while foreign coun- 
tries increased their plantings to 59,000,000 acres, an increase 
of 17,000,000 acres. 

Mr. President, I desire now to call attention to one further 
fact. From 1918 to 1938, inclusive, a period of 21 years, 
cotton grown in the United States and exported into foreign 
markets brought to the South a total of $14,558,976,000. 
Fourteen and a half billion dollars were brought to the 
South from the sale of her cotton in foreign markets; not 
what she consumed. At the present export rate and at the 
present price, during a similar period of 21 years, the South 
will export of her cotton grown in this country only $3,500,- 
000,000 worth—a loss, on the present basis of export and 
price, of the staggering total of $11,000,000,000 out of the 
economy of the South. 

I am dealing only in facts; and I say that this program, 
as a cotton program, needs revision. Why? Because we 
have lost our export markets; because we have lost the great 
total that went into our economy from the sale of our export 
cotton; because foreign consumption has steadily gone up, 
and, despite all we could do in order to give a livable price 
to our farmers, we have accumulated eleven and a half mil- 
lion bales in Government loan at this moment, on which at 
this hour we have an actual net loss of $1'70,000,000. 

I voted for these measures, because they were all we 
could get. I tried to make them as workable as possible; 
and if we are to continue the program, and the time comes 
for making another loan, of course the cotton farmer is 
entitled to the loan. I am not quarreling about that; but 
what are we proposing now to do? We are proposing now 
to launch upon one more experiment, upon one more stop- 
gap piece of legislation. We are proposing to launch, more- 
over, upon a course that means the destruction of American 
cotton as an article of commerce. 

I should be willing to pay the price, let Mr. Wallace export 
the cotton, and give it away, if it would solve any problem; 
but it will not solve any problem. It will leave us exactly 
where we are. If the Secretary of Agriculture is not going 
to pay for exporting cotton by cotton itself—pay in kind— 
then we shall not have a bale out of the loan cotton by 
January 1, 1940, but the Secretary will have spent all the 
money we have made available to him on shipping Ameri- 
can cotton to be sold to foreign spinners and foreign con- 
sumers for less than it costs the American spinner living 
here in the United States. What else will we have done? 
We will have upset a marketing system which has been built 
up through a century. We will have depreciated the inven- 
tory of every textile mill, cotton merchant, converter, and 
distributor in America the moment we put this thing into 
actual effect. Why, since the President made his announce- 
ment cotton in the world market has gone down 105 points, 
or $5.25 a bale. Figure what has been lost on our own 
eleven and a half million bales by the mere announcement 
of this program, and the consequent decline in the world 
market. 

It is said, of course—and the amendment before us does 
have some provisions to that effect—that we will protect 
our manufacturers, our merchants, our converters, our dis- 
tributors, by doing what? We cannot do it by raising the 
tariff. A mere horizontal increase in the tariff by any: fixed 
percentage will not give the American trade any protection, 
because there are so many low-cost producing countries in 
the world. No tariff we can impose which will not operate 
as an embargo against England will even appreciably affect 
merchandise and textiles manufactured in 
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know it, and I know it. So what shall we have to do? 
If we put this program into effect, we shall have to do, as 
quickly as we can, three things: 

We shall have to raise an embargo against raw cotton 
coming from Brazil, Peru, Argentina, Egypt, and any other 
place in the world where raw cotton is grown. We must 
do it, because the moment we go to subsidizing cotton—and 
we shall have to subsidize it under the world price to make 
it move—these foreign cottons can find their way into this 
market and sell at a profitable price. So we shall have to 
embargo all our good neighbors down here in South Amer- 
ica, and we shall have to raise an embargo against every 
cotton-producing country, and we shall have to raise an em- 
bargo against the reimportation of American cotton which 
we send out under a subsidy. Even a 2-cent subsidy will 
carry cotton across the water, bring it back here, and en- 
able the shipper to realize a profit upon it, to say nothing 
of cotton shipped to Cuba or to Canada or to some other 
country. 

Not only that, but we shall have to impose quotas, the 
most hateful form of tariff restriction, on every cotton- 
manufacturing country in the world. All this bill authorizes 
is quotas. We cannot reduce the quota below 50 percent of 
what the other countries shipped in here from 1929 to 1932, 
say, some period long past, but we shall have to raise the 
quota, because a tariff that will protect against importations 
from Great Britain will not protect against importations 
from Germany, another low-cost producing country, nor will 
it begin to protect against importations from Japan. So we 
shall have to raise the quota. The United States, which 
has been preaching the good-neighbor doctrine; the United 
States, which has been undertaking to pare down the un- 
reasonable tariff structures and the hindrances and restric- 
tions which have operated like physical boulders in the 
world’s highways of commerce and trade during this long 
post-war period, will have to impose embargoes. We shall 
have to call upon our country to impose embargoes against 
South American cotton-producing countries, and embargoes 
against the reimportation of American cotton, and quotas 
against every manufacturing country in the world. 

Mr. Wallace says that kind of a trade war will be dis- 
astrous if continued for any length of time. Certainly it 
takes no reason to see that it will. What already has hap- 
pened? Today in Japan, by law, not a pound of cotton 
may be used by the Japanese people. Every pound of it 
must be exported in some kind of processed or manufac- 
tured form. In Italy and Germany 30 percent or more of 
every textile cotton product must be an admixture of some 
synthetic product. We are just entering upon a trade war 
in a great industry—an industry already staggering under 
the blows it has received—and we are doing nothing by this 
process except to afford a mere stopgap. All that it can hope 
to do is to stop any more cotton from going under the loan 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture is going to export cotton 
in large quantities and pay for it in kind, as I have already 
pointed out. 

Mr. President, cotton has always been a legitimate article of 
foreign trade and commerce. It has never been used as a 
political weapon, it has never been used as an economic 
weapon, and no other country has ever used it against us, 
and no other producing country is now even talking of using 
it as a weapon against us. We are to bear the stigma through 
all time of being the very first country on the globe to con- 
vert a great article of commerce, an article which has fur- 
nished us the balance of trade through a long period of time, 
into a weapon of economic warfare. 

And for what purpose? The remedy for the difficulty con- 
fronting us is simple, but the remedy is not to be found and 
will never be found in any artificial program which pegs 
cotton to the American consumer and housewife above the 
world price. The moment that is done, the use of every 
known or knowable substitute for cotton is invited. Use of 
rayon is increased, the use of which is already rapidly grow- 
ing, and the use of all kinds of synthetic fibers and natural 
fibers is increased. The moment the true competitive price of 
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cotton in the American market is dislocated, there is set on 
foot, or given greater impetus, a process already going on 
which ultimately may destroy the cotton industry itself, if it 
is not stopped, and that is the competition of these com- 
petitive and unsatisfactory synthetic fibers. The only way to 
meet that competition is to let the American cotton go to the 
free market and let it bring what it will. Give the American 
manufacturer, the American converter, the American proc- 
essor, the American merchant—give the American citizen the 
chance by fair competition to meet and to overcome the 
competitive fiber. In no other way can the matter be handled 
satisfactorily. 

I know very well that the distinguished Senator from Ala- 
bama, my good friend, will say that we are going to give to 
our manufacturer the same subsidy on his exports. He did 
have 10 percent of his production once in exports; that is to 
say, about 6 or 7 percent, or 10 percent at the highest, of all 
the products manufactured in the United States from cotton 
went into the foreign market. The amount is now down 
below 2 percent. It is around 1 percent. It practically has 
reached the vanishing point. 

The same law was in effect which we are now asked to think 
will give the American manufacturer a chance to hold the 
foreign market. He is out of the foreign market—and make 
no mistake about that—the moment his competitor living in 
the foreign market is subsidized. The same provision was in 
the old N. R. A. law. It was said, “It does not make any 
difference about the labor costs going up and hours being 
shortened, the same provision of law is here to give you ample 
protection.” 

We know what happened. Throughout the turbulent life 
of the N. R. A., and down to within a few days of its actual 
passage from this earth, one single, insignificant item made 
of American cotton had been given some slight protection 
against foreign competition—to wit, cotton cloth rugs. It 
would be months and months and months, it would take a 
long time for any tariff commission to figure out how much 
the quota of Japan, how much the quota of Germany, how 
much the quota of Italy, how much the quota of Great 
Britain, how much the quota of any manufacturing country 
would have to be cut down in order to even save the sem- 
blance of a world market to the American manufacturer of 
cotton cloth or cotton goods of any kind. His market under 
this system is gone. The market in this country is seriously 
threatened because of the prospect of the certain and abso- 
lute increase of the use of substitute fibers and substitute 
products, if the producer’s price is put out of line with the 
price paid by his competitors in other parts of the world. 

The simple remedy is to let cotton find its true competitive 
position. Let it go into the world market, and then let us 
pay what ever subsidy or bounty we should pay to the actual 
producer of American cotton. It is simple. It will not cost 
the Government any more than we are paying out annually 
to the American cotton farmer. 

My candid judgment is that if we let cotton go into the 
free market, and market in an orderly way over a period of 
time the cotton held by the Commodity Credit Corporation 
at the rate of 100,000 or 150,000 bales a month, the world 
price of cotton will come somewhere near the minimum loan 
price of 52 percent of parity which may be fixed on American 
cotton. But tie it up, peg the American price, give a subsidy 
to the foreign producer, create a price system in this artifi- 
cial way, cripple the American manufacturer in his daily, 
constant fight against substitutes here at home—tie it up in 
that way and cotton will go back into the loan, and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will be compelled to resort to the extraor- 
dinary provisions of the law, export cotton in kind, and pay 
the subsidy in cotton or kind in order to get rid of it. 

Mr. President, just one more word and I shall conclude. 
No subsidy paid in 1939 is going to result in moving any 
cotton out of the United States except into the hands or 
warehouses of speculative buyers. I am not saying what it 
might do in 1940 and 1941 and 1942, but so far as 1939 is 
concerned, no appreciable amount of cotton, no material part 
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of our cotton, will be sold in foreign commerce under a sub- 
sidy unless the subsidy is sufficiently large to induce the 
speculators to buy up cotton and hold it over our heads in 
the foreign market. I am so sure of this that I regret that 
the hour is upon us when many Senators are at lunch, be- 
cause I should like to expand this thought, but I will not 
expand it at this time beyond this statement. Cotton in the 
South Temperate Zone is already coming on the market. 
Cotton south of the Equator is already coming on the mar- 
ket. It is made. It is matured. It has already been 
planted. It is there. It will go into the market and cut 
down under any reasonable subsidy we may authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pay. The cotton in Brazil, Peru, 
in the Argentine, in Egypt, the cotton everywhere in the 
world now ready for the market, already made or fast matur- 
ing, is going to find a market in the world market in 1939, 
and the subsidy, if it is to be effective at all, will have to be 
large enough to induce the cotton speculators of foreign 
countries, and the speculators in our own country who have 
warehouse facilities abroad, to buy the cotton, so far as the 
1939 crop is concerned. 

South Temperate Zone producers are marketing while our 
cotton is growing in the North Temperate Zone. Theirs is 
made, or so far matured that they cannot reduce. They will 
sell it in the market, and the only chance there will be for 
the sale of any appreciable amount in 1939 under a subsidy 
is to make the subsidy sufficiently large to be attractive to 
the speculative buyers. 

And then what? American cotton will be transferred into 
the warehouses of foreign countries to be held over the 
American farmer’s head as a cudgel with which to destroy 
him, Nothing good can come of the proposal. It is intended 
simply as a stopgap. It is not even a good stopgap. It is 
utterly futile and useless so far as solving any problem in 
connection with the present crop is concerned. All it can 
do is to abandon every principle for which the Democratic 
Party has stood; to invoke embargoes against ovr helpless 
neighbors in South America, raise embargoes against the re- 
importation of our own cotton from warehouses outside the 
United States, and impose quotas upon every manufacturing 
country in the world. Will not the Democratic Party pre- 
sent a magnificent and beautiful picture as it comes before 
the electorate for election in 1940, saying, “Look what we 
have done! We have sold cotton to the spinners of Great 
Britain and of France and of Germany and of Italy, and 
even of Japan”—make no mistake, they will get our cotton— 
“we have sold it to them cheaper than we would sell it to 
our own American spinners. We have sold cotton goods, 
when that cotton has been processed, to the citizens of 
Japan and of Germany and of Italy and of England and of 
France and of Russia, cheaper than we can sell it to our 
own American men and women who need cotton and who 
ought to have it.” 

Mr. President, the proposition seems to me so full of pos- 
sibilities of harm to a great industry that the Senate of the 
United States should not for a moment consider passing 
upon it until the fullest opportunity, after days and days, 
if necessary, even weeks, of hearings have been conducted 
before a legislative committee of this body. 

Mr. President, let me say, as I conclude my remarks, that 
the cotton problem today has become an industrial and trade 
problem of the first magnitude. It is now clearly apparent 
that if we are to save the cotton farmer we must first save 
cotton as an article of commerce and consumption. Our 
loan policies have contributed undoubtedly toward our pres- 
ent complicated situation. Conceived as a friendly action 
toward cotton, they nevertheless have worked out as its 
enemy. The continuance of this loan plan with an exag- 
geration of its worst features is welded immutably into the 
cotton subsidy program. Each damns the other, to use the 
language of a distinguished man in the industry, and together 
they constitute the most ingenious dual contrivance yet de- 
vised for the destruction of the southern cotton industry. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hitt in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Georgia yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield to the Senator. 
to yield the floor. 

Mr. LEE. I desire to address a few questions to the Sena- 
tor, if the Senator will be patient enough. Do I under- 
stand that the Senator is opposed to subsidizing the export 
of cotton, either of the new crop or of the cotton on hand? 

Mr. GEORGE. Iam. But I can see more reason for ex- 
porting the crop already accumulated. 

Mr. LEE. Of the two, the Senator would prefer that as 
the lesser of two evils, as he sees the situation? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes. I think the Senator from Oklahoma 
correctly states my view with respect to the situation, 
although I do not see a great difference as to which is 
exported. 

Mr. LEE. If the Congress should take no action at all, 
does the Senator think that as matters now stand the ex- 
port of the cotton which is on hand could be subsidized with- 
out any further legislation? 

Mr. GEORGE. No; I do not think the cotton on hand 
could be subsidized without further legislation. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator suggested that this proposal was 
a stopgap. If the cotton on hand is subsidized, or if the 
new crop is subsidized, in either case I understand the Sen- 
ator from Georgia does not believe that it is in any way a 
solution of the farm problem or the cotton situation? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not. I am perfectly sure that it is 
not a solution. 

Mr. LEE. The Senator expressed the belief that if cotton 
were allowed to flow in the natural channels of trade, with- 
out a loan provision, it would not be considered dumping by 
other nations. 

Mr. GEORGE. No; it would not be. It could not be. 

Mr. LEE. And that it would not accumulate if there were 
no Government loans on it? 

Mr. GEORGE. I am sure it would not. 

“ Mr. LEE. The Senator expressed the thought that the 
Government should help the cotton farmers. 

Mr. GEORGE. Exactly. 

Mr. LEE. On what basis should that help be? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I did not want to go into 
too prolonged a discussion, but I would be perfectly willing 
to take what has been called the domestic allotment plan, 
as the Senator from Oklahoma himself has presented it. 
I think it is sound. That plan would not interfere with the 
flow of cotton into the normal channels of trade. But the 
benefit payments, whether we call them bounties, or equal- 
izing fees, or what not, would go directly to the producer, 
to the farmer. I think that is entirely sound. Not only 
is it entirely sound, but I think it is absolutely necessary if, 
after so much loss in American acreage and in production, 
and so much increase in acreage and production in foreign 
cotton-producing countries, we are now to regain our nor- 
mal competitive position in the world cotton market. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


I am about 


Adams Chavez Gurney Lucas 
Andrews Clark, Idaho Hale Lundeen 
Ashurst Clark, Mo. Harrison McKellar 
Bankhead Connally Hatch McNary 
Barbour Hayden Maloney 
Barkley Davis Herring Mead 
Bilbo Hill Miller 
Bone Downey Holman Minton 
Borah Ellender Holt Murray 
Bridges Frazier Hughes Neely 
Brown George Johnson, Calif, Norris 
Bulow Gerry Johnson, Colo. Nye 
Burke Gibson King O'Mahoney 
Byrd Gillette La Follette 
Byrnes Glass Lee Pepper 
Capper Green Lodge 

way Guffey Logan 
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Reed Shipstead Thomas, Okla, Wagner 
Reynolds Slattery Thomas, Utah Walsh 
Russell Smathers Tobey Wheeler 
Schwartz Smith ‘Townsend White 
Schwellenbach Stewart Tydings Wiley 
Sheppard Taft Vandenberg 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brown in the chair). 
Ninety-one Senators have answered to their names. A 
quorum is present. 

Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I am very much at a loss in my 
own mind to know how to vote on this particular question 
because I am not sure whether we should subsidize the 
export of the new crop, or the old crop, or whether we 
should subsidize the export of either. The situation is bad 
every way we turn. It is like the old story of the two fellows 
who were crossing a pasture. A bull chased them, and one 
of them reached a tree and climbed up the tree. The other 
man did not have time to climb the tree. He was just two 
jumps ahead of the bull. He went on past the tree and 
found a hole into which he ducked, and the bull shot past 
over him. As soon as the bull passed over, he popped up 
out of the hole again. The bull turned around and made 
another charge at him, and he ducked down into the hole 
again. About the third time, the fellow in the tree called 
to him and said, “You fool! ‘You had better stay in that 
hole. That bull will kill you.” The next time the fellow 
came up out of the hole he replied: “Who is doing this? 
There is a bear in that hole.” [(Laughter.] 

In the case of cotton we have a bull on the one hand and 
a@ bear on the other. The very situation we are facing today 
is the best proof I know of the failure of the present farm 
program. 

No name in this day stands higher in relation to aid for 
agriculture than that of our able and distinguished colleague, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxneap], who is work- 
ing on the program and doing his dead level best to do what 
is best for the farmer and for the cotton situation which 
confronts us. No one in this body or eut of it could doubt 
the sincerity of the men working on the problem. However, 
I cannot neglect this opportunity to impress upon the Senate 
that we have before us but another proof of the failure 
of the present farm program. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

My. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, we all realize that the 
12,000,000 bales of surplus cotton in the hands of the Govern- 
ment are a millstone around the neck of the entire American 
cotton-production industry. I have listened to the various 
arguments, and the question in my mind is, Would the pro- 
posed amendment, if passed, bring about a very great reduc- 
tion in the surplus? If I thought it would, I would certainly 
vote for it. However, Iam not convinced at this time that it 
would bring about a very great reduction in the surplus. 

Will the Senator address himself to that question for just a 
moment? I should like to have his views on the question. 
The Senator has studied the problem of cotton as only the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. BankHeaD] and the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. SmirH] have studied it. I should like to 
have the Senator’s views. 

Mr. LEE. I shall be glad to yield to any other Senator who 
will answer the question just propounded to me. I do not 
pretend to have the answer to that question. Two years ago 
on the fioor of the Senate, with all the vigor and energy which 
I possessed, I opposed the enactment of the law which has 
resulted in this very situation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How can the Senator from Oklahoma 
take that position when in 1938, while we were considering 
the farm bill, we were confronted with the same surplus which 
is now giving us so much difficulty? In other words, the sur- 
plus has not been caused by virtue of the present law. It 
existed before the law went into effect. 

Mr. LEE. The type of program which we have had for 
several years was similar. That program was one of the 
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proofs which was convincing to me 2 years ago that a con- 
tinuation of the same type of program would result in an 
even worse situation, and the present argument on the floor 
of the Senate is ample justification for that conclusion. As 
long as we have a program which does not guarantee the 
farmer a fair price for that portion of his commodity which is 
consumed in this country, and then allow him freedom to 
produce above that amount, we shall always be confronted 
with low farm prices; and the inevitable result is that we go 
to the R. F. C. and ask them to make loans on that farm 
commodity to keep the farmer from having to sell it below 
the cost of production. If all the money we have spent trying 
to help the farmer had been paid to him on that part of the 
commodity consumed in this country, and the rest of his 
commodity had been allowed to flow in the channels of trade, 
we would not have a staggering surplus on our hands today. 
The farmer would have had the money just the same. He 
would have had an income sufficient to have carried him 
through, the same as he has at the present time, but we would 
not have had an embarrassing surplus of cotton. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, the Senator knows that my 
views are in accord with his as to the importance of having 
a two-price system for the benefit of all lines of American 
agriculture unless we wish to create a class or caste system 
which will perpetually doom the farmer to a lower standard 
of living and a lower income than that enjoyed by all lines 
of industrial labor and by capital by virtue of the various 
artificial devices which have been created to permit a higher 
price in the domestic market. Of course, the Senator realizes 
that the amendment could not be considered as a large ap- 
proach to the farm problem and the difficulties which he out- 
lines; but the principal opposition to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Alabama centers around the 
fact that it does establish a two-price system. That is the 
principal argument “raised against it. It establishes one 
price for cotton in the United States, at a slightly higher 
cost to the American mills and the American consumer than 
the price abroad. One of the reasons why I am supporting 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD] is because of the fact that it does recognize that the 
American farmer cannot indefinitely buy in a protected 
market while selling his commodity at the lower world 
figure. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. I thank the Senator from 
Georgia for his contribution. My inclination is to support 
the pending proposal on the very grounds which the able 
Senator from Georgia has just expressed. However, I am 
addressing myself to the proposition that regardless of the 
disposition we make of the pending amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama, we shall still be confronted with an 
unsolved farm problem. A year from now those of us who 
will be here then will be struggling with another appropria- 
tion coming from the same subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, of which the able Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. Russet] is chairman, in an effort to take care of the 
farmer by a stopgap method, without any permanent solu- 
tion in sight or any permanent program designed to prevent 
the recurrence year after year of a situation such as now 
confronts us. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The Senator from Oklahoma has a bill 
now pending before the Congress wherein he proposes to pay 
to the cotton farmer at the rate of 20 cents a pound for all 
the cotton that is domestically consumed. Assuming that 
the Senator’s bill should pass and that the cotton farmers 
would be permitted to plant all the cotton they desired over 
and above that which is consumed domestically, how would 
the Senator dispose of the present surplus? In other words, 
would he not be confronted with the same situation that 
confronted the proponents of the existing farm law? 

Mr, LEE. I may say to my good friend the brilliant young 
Senator from Louisiana that, to speak facetiously, after all, 
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it is not a responsibility on my shoulder to take care of the 
“dead cats” of the past mistakes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But the “dead cats” were there when we 
passed the farm bill. 

Mr, LEE. Not quite so many of them. 

Mr. ELLENDER. There were just about the same number, 
because the surplus was there when the Farm Act was passed 
in February 1938. At that time virtually the same amount 
of cotton was on hand. 

Mr, LEE. I realize that, and, to answer my friend in a 
little more honest manner and a little more frankly, let me 
say there is a provision, which I have not as yet introduced 
but which I have prepared for the domestic allotment bill, 
which would allow a certain percentage of the surplus that 
is now on hand to be allotted to the farmer as a part of his 
domestic allotment until the present surplus has been con- 
sumed or until a sufficient amount of it has been consumed 
domestically so that the remainder may be fed into the 
export trade. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Would the Senator give it to the farmer, 
cr who would have title to it? 

Mr. LEE. I will state how the provision would operate. 
For instance, suppose Farmer Brown has been allotted 10 
bales of cotton as his share of the domestic market; 9 bales 
could be new cotton produced by him this year, 1 bale, say, if 
10 percent is the amount that is to be allotted from the cotton 
on hand, would be allotted to him, and he would be paid the 
difference between the world price of 8 cents and the do- 
mestic price, whatever it would be—20 cents is what the bill 
provides—or 12 cents a pound, and the processor would have 
to pay for that cotton 20 cents a pound. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Who would bear that expense? 

Mr. LEE. The consumer would bear it, as the consumer 
bears the expense of everything that is protected by the 
tariff. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How would the Government be compen- 
sated for the vast amount of money that it now has loaned 
against the cotton? 

Mr. LEE. As soon as the Government sold that bale of 
cotton to the processor the processor would pay the Gov- 
ernment 20 cents a pound. Then the Government would 
pay 12 cents a pound to the farmer to whom it had been 
allotted, and take the other 8 cents to reimburse itself for 
the loan it had made on that cotton. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How long does the Senator think would 
be required to dispose of the 14,000,000 bales we now have 
on hand under the suggestion he has just made? 

Mr. LEE. It would not take as long as it will a year from 
now if we continue the same kind of program we are now 
following. 

Mr. President, the present plan is baSed upon acreage 
allotment, which is not a fair criterion. In some places it 
takes 16 acres of land planted to cotton to make one bale; 
in other places 1 acre planted to cotton will make one 
bale. Yet we have acreage as a criterion for allotments. 
That is the old William Jennings Bryan ratio of 16 to 1. 
Some farmers have upland acres, several of which are re- 
quired to make one bale, while others have irrigated land 
of which 1 acre will make two bales. So acreage is not a 
fair criterion. 

Now let me show how unfairly it works in the States of 
Oklahoma and Texas. I have here a chart entitled “United 
States Cotton Production in 1930 to 1937 by States.” The 
first 4-year period is from 1930 to 1933, and the yearly aver- 
age of cotton production in the United States is broken 
down according to States. The next 4-year period is from 
1934 to 1937 when the acreage reduction program was under 
way. During the 4-year period from 1934 to 1937, while we 
were under a program of acreage reduction in the produc- 
tion of cotton, with a program of allotment by acres, seven 
States actually increased their production. In the South- 
eastern States, where fertilizer can be used, the farmers, by 
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intensive farming methods and the application of fertilizer, 
actually reduced their acreage but increased their produc- 
tion. That cannot be done in Oklahoma where the land is 
so fertile that fertilizer is not needed; in fact, in some places 
our soil is so rich that if some of the other States had it 
they would sack it up and sell it for fertilizer. So in Okla- 
homa production cannot be increased, for the hazard there is 
lack of rainfall. 

The result was in the 4 years from 1934 to 1937 the reduc- 
tion in production of cotton in two States, Oklahoma and 
Texas, was greater than the total national reduction. The 
seven following States increased their production: Arizona, 
California, Mississippi, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, and 
South Carolina. 

In the entire United States the total annual decrease in 
cotton production for the 4-year period from 1934 to 1937 was 
1,326,447 bales. That was the total national reduction. But 
Oklahoma and Texas suffered an annual decrease for that 
same period of 1,839,596 bales. During the same period two 
States decreased their production more than all the other 
cotton-producing States combined. Those figures show how 
unfair and how unjust any plan is that is based upon acreage 
reduction. A drought happened to occur in our part of the 
country at that time and reduced our production. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. Greorce] well said that in 
either case the pending proposal is a stopgap. The able 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banxueap] himself admits that 
to be so; but he is simply making an effort to meet an existing 
situation. Regardless of what cause brought it about, it is 
confronting us today, and he is giving his best efforts to find 
a method of meeting it. I wish to impress upon the Mem- 
bers of this body that if the present situation were met we 
would still have no satisfactory farm program. 

Have we not already experimented long enough? After 
the farmers have been told, “You cut down your acreage to 
the amount we tell you, and we will do our best to give you 
parity prices,” then, after that happens, and we have the 
prices that we have today of 8-cent cotton—and it would be 
lower than that except for the loan—and 50-cent wheat—and 
it would be lower than that except for the export subsidy 
on it—after the farmers have done their part—and they 
have—I say it is time for us to shift gears and to try a pro- 
gram that is based upon logic and reason. That is a program 
that contemplates two markets, the home market and the for- 
eign market; a program that recognizes a home-consuming 
public and a foreign export outlet. We must consider legis- 
lation for the farm problem that will divide home consump- 
tion from export trade, and treat them separately, or we will 
be faced with this problem every year. 

Suppose next fall cotton is low, and we have the same 
situation that we now have, and I see that the cotton farmer 
is faced with the necessity of selling his cotton below the 
cost of production: I will join hands with other Senators 
and ask for some relief. If the only relief we can get is to 
ask the R. F. C. again to make loans on cotton, or to carry 
out the provisions of the present law and continue to lend 
on cotton, it will mean that we shall continue to accumulate 
these embarrassing surpluses, and the Government will con- 
tinue to carry the load as Iong as it can. Some day, how- 
ever, we shall reach the breaking point. The accumulation 
of waters behind the dam some day will top the dam and 
go out with destruction, and the result will be disastrous 
not only to the cotton industry but to the Nation itself. Yet 
the most we are considering here is a temporary stopgap. 
We are not even considering a permanent program to solve 
the situation, to prevent it from recurring again and again. 

There are, before this body and before Congress, and there 
have been for some time, numbers of proposals, any one of 
which is based upon more logic than this one of control. 
I voted for the present act, but not until I had offered sub- 
stitutes for the undesirable portion, which is the control 
feature. If it were necessary to have control, and if we 
could not give the farmer relief in any other way except by 
control, then I should say, “Go ahead and have control”; 
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but it is not necessary. The intent and purpose of control 
is to limit the amount on which we guarantee the farmer 
fair prices, so that we may make good that guarantee. But 
if we limit that amount to the amount consumed in this 
country, we can make good the guarantee of better prices 
on that amount, and then remove the control from the 
farmer, so that he may produce what he wishes to produce 
above that amount. 

The farmer never has had a chance to choose between 
profitable cotton and unprofitable cotton. How do you know 
he would plow up the face of the earth, as has been charged? 
Two years ago, when we considered the agricultural appro- 
priation bill, I presented the argument on the floor of the 
Senate that the farmer would regulate his own production. 
The argument was raised on the other side that if he did that, 
other nations would accuse us of dumping. Now, from the 
same source that that argument came is coming a plea that 
we subsidize, by cash payments, exports of cotton—rather 
reversing, it seems to me, the attitude of the administration 
and the Department of Agriculture on that very question. ° 

If the farmer knows that all the cotton he produces is 
going to be low in price, he increases his production. Why? 
In order to meet certain fixed charges that he must meet, 
such as interest on his mortgage and taxes on his farm. 
Those charges are fixed. They do not rise and fall with the 
rise and fall of the price of cotton. Cotton may go to 5 cents 
a pound, but the farmer’s taxes still stay up at $100 or $200, 
or whatever the amount is. Cotton may go to 5 cents a pound, 
but the farmer’s interest still stays up at 6 percent, and that 
is a fixed charge. In order to meet that fixed charge, the 
farmer realizes the necessity of increasing his production of 
cotton. The lower it is, the more he must raise to meet the 
fixed charges. The result of that has been that the lower 
cotton goes, the more we produce. But once give the farmer 
a chance to choose between profitable and unprofitable cot- 
ton, guarantee him a fair price on the part of the cotton that 
we use in this country, and allot him his share of the home 
market, and then he will have enough income from the 
profitable cotton so that he will say to himself, “It will not be 
necessary now for me to increase my production.” 

What would happen under a program like that? Suppose 
a farmer had an allotment of 20 bales of cotton, and suppose 
he raised 30 bales of cotton. Suppose the price on the 20 
bales for home consumption is 20 cents a pound; suppose the 
price on the other 10 bales is 6 cents a pound, and he has the 
privilege of taking the 10-bale surplus to town and selling 
it for 6 cents a pound or taking it to his shed and putting 
it in his shed on his farm and holding it, with a promise 
written into the law that next year he may turn it in as part 
of his domestic allotment and receive 20 cents a pound for it. 
Except for unusual circumstances, he would take the extra 
10 bales of cotton to his shed and put it in the shed and keep 
it there as a backlog. It would be as good as a bank account 
to him. 

Then, Senators, instead of the surplus of cotton in the 
United States accumulating in warehouses, where the cotton 
brokers and speculators can know exactly how much surplus 
cotton there is, so that they can gamble on the cotton market 
to the confusion of business and to the loss of the farmer 
himself—instead of that they would not know how much 
surplus there would be, and the surplus, when hidden away 
on the farms, would not depress the market so much as the 
surplus depresses the market when it is accumulated in the 
warehouses. 

Then suppose the world market should advance to some 
extent and go to 8 cents. The farmer then would have the 
privilege of taking the surplus 10 bales to town and selling 
it, or perhaps he would need only a little money and he 
would take one bale at a time and sell it. Thus the farmers 
themselves, through a voluntary method they have never 
before had a chance to enjoy, would regulate their own pro- 
duction and feed the surplus into the world market as the 
world market could absorb it in an orderly, systematic 
fashion. 
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Of course, if the world market should advance, the farmer 
might say to himself, “‘I will increase my production this year 
and average my price. I will get 20 cents a pound for my 
share of the domestic market, and then I will take my 
chances in the world market.” If we should pass legislation 
like that, we would then put the farmer on notice that “all 
you raise above your domestic allotment will be sold or kept 
by you. The Government will not lend you money on it. 
You must take your chances in the world market, and either 
sell it at the world market price level or take it home and 
keep it”; and if cotton went so low that the farmer could not 
even sell it, he would have no alternative but to keepit. But 
if we were guaranteeing the farmer a fair and reasonable 
price on the part of his commodity that we use in this country, 
he would still have enough income to live on. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. LEE. I yield. 

* Mr. ASHURST. Is the able Senator from Oklahoma re- 
ferring to the amendment offered last year by himself and to 
a similar one offered by former Senator McAdoo? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. The two propositions were 
fundamentally similar in that both of them recognized the 
necessity of dealing with two separate markets, as we do in 
the case of everything else in the United States except farm 
commodities. 

Mr. ASHURST. Will the Senator pardon me further? 

Mr. LEE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. As I understand, under the proposition 
last year, the farmer was at liberty to plant whatever he 
pleased. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. His liberty was not restricted, but the 
Government guaranteed him a price only as to home con- 
sumption. 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. 

Mr. ASHURST. And if he wished to speculate as to what 
might happen to the remainder, that was his right and privi- 
lege. Is that correct? 

Mr. LEE. That is correct. The farmer was put on the 
same basis as industrial production. 

Today if a manufacturer wants to sell the same kind of 
cultivator in Australia for $26 which he sells in the United 
States for $48, he has that privilege. I do not know about 
cultivators, but as to most manufactured articles that is 
actually done. In order to permit manufacturers to clear 
their warehouses of surplus goods, we have allowed them to 
enjoy that privilege. No one has argued this season that 
such a program would be dumping in the foreign markets, 
but 2 years ago it was argued that such a program would be 
dumping and that it would result in antidumping laws on 
the part of other nations. 

In the first place, I believe that if the United States did 
not subsidize the surplus farm commodities, no nation could 
accuse us of dumping; but, certainly, when we accumulate 
a surplus due to the present program, and then try to unload 
it by financing it, they do not have to accuse us of dumping; 
we ourselves admit that it is dumping. But if, when the 
farmer is ready to sell, we let him sell if he can get a buyer, 
then let that buyer sell to a country if he can get a buyer, 
that is not dumping; that is merely selling our commodities 
to those who would buy; and there would be no retaliation, 
in my opinion, on the part of other countries if such a course 
were followed. Certainly they could not accuse us of dump- 
ing if we were merely trying to regain our foreign trade, and 
we have a long way to go before we regain that trade. No 
one could accuse us of dumping when we were merely trying 
to regain the foreign market in cotton which we have lost 
due to a program of control, and then lending on the crop, 
trying to raise the farmer’s price. There was an implication 
to the farmer that “If you cut your acreage as we tell you to 
we will pay you parity prices for the commodities you raise 
on the reduced acreage.” ‘The farmer has done his part. 
Have we done ours? Are we within hailing distance of doing 
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our part? Here we are considering the largest farm appro- 
priation ever presented to this body. Is money to be 
appropriated in order to pay parity to the farmer? Certainly 
not. Is it not to provide about 75 percent of parity? Is not 
that about correct, I ask the chairman of the subcommittee? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, we hope that farm prices 
will not go any lower, so that this will at least enable the 
farmer to obtain 75 percent of parity. 

Mr. LEE. Seventy-five percent? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Of course, if farm prices should increase, 
the farmer would still not receive full parity, unless the 
market price were full parity, because if the commodity sells 
for 75 percent of parity the farmer does not receive any 
payment under the terms of this provision. 

Mr. LEE. In other words, if prices do not go any lower, 
and we pass this appropriation, then we will have kept 75 
percent of our word to the farmer, we will have kept faith 
with him to the extent of 75 percent of our implied 
agreement. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I might state that the 75 percent would 
also include the $500,000,000 which is paid the farmer for 
soil-conserving practices, money he is supposed to earn by 
virtue of work he does on his farm in preserving that great 
natural resource. This appropriation added to the present 
market price would not nearly approximate 75 percent of 
parity. 

Mr. LEE. I thank the Senator, and I wish to say by way 
of parenthesis that the farmers fully approve the soil-con- 
servation program. No doubt we can make minor improve- 
ments and changes in the law. The farmer is perfectly 
willing to comply with rules laid down by the Department 
of Agriculture so far as preserving the fertility of the soil is 
concerned. The soil-conservation program is one construc- 
tive contribution we have made. 

Let me tell how the present plan will work and the only 
way it will work. If we cut the farmer’s acreage so that he 
will produce no more than enough to supply the consump- 
tion in this country, then if we pass tariff laws so that no 
other country can ship any commodities into this country to 
compete with the farmer’s commodities in the United States, 
we can reduce the supply to such an extent that the demand 
will force the price to parity. But we will have surrendered 
all of our foreign markets, and the farmer will have surren- 
dered his independence, and be farming a little patch of 
land which, compared with the rest of his farm, will be a 
mere garden patch. 

I did not know that was the future desired for America. 
I think that is a narrow vision. We taught Russia how to 
farm on a grand scale. We even sold the Russians some 
power machinery. We are selling some to other nations 
today. We are shipping certified cottonseed all over the 
cotton world today. We teach the foreigners to farm, we 
sell them power machinery, we sell them certified seed, and 
then we bow out of the picture and give them the world 
market. The next legislation we will be considering if we 
do not watch out will be tariff legislation to keep their crops 
from coming into this country in competition with our crops 
in the United States. 

Mr. President, the farmer knows more about farming than 
anyone else does, regardless of how much we learn in books. 
I have seen certain fellows trying to make the farmer learn 
how to farm better, and I once heard an old farmer say, “I 
am not farming as good as I know how now. I cannot; I 
haven’t the capital.” 

There is much truth in that. But I heard one of these 
fellows telling the farmers how to make two blades of grass 
grow where one had grown, a kind of a book farmer. “Yes,” 
he said, “there is nothing I enjoy better on a bright sun- 
shiny morning than to put on a pair of overalls and go out in 
the apple orchard and eat apples.” Yes; but it takes more 
than eating apples to make a success on the farm. It takes 
work, the hardest work anyone ever did. 

I used to work for an old farmer, and he gave me only 
one meal a day, but he gave me two at night—if my col= 
leagues know what I mean. I never worked so hard in my 
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life; and farmers work that way all the time. They get up 
before sunrise, they go out and feed the stock so that the 
stock will be ready to work, and right after they eat break- 
fast they go to their work and continue until dark. They 
Teturn in the evening and put up the teams by lantern light, 
Then they come in and eat by lamplight and go to bed. 
They do that day after day, month after month, 365 days 
fm the year. Where there is livestock they work on Sunday, 
because the livestock have to be fed and cared for on Sun- 
day the same as on any other day. 

Then will anyone tell me that the farmer, who works 
like that to produce cotton, if we give him a certain amount 
of the domestic market which he can produce on a profit- 
able basis, will use the money he gets for the profitable 
cotton to raise unprofitable cotton? Does anyone think he 
will dissipate his profits just for the fun of raising unprofit- 
able cotton? The farmer is not so foolish as that, and he 
is not going to do that. He will plant just enough to allow 
for a drought or for the grasshoppers. Of course, the grass- 
hoppers do not bother cotton, but they eat up other crops. 

A few years ago the grasshoppers were out on my place, 
and they were eating up everything. I had just planted 
some alfalfa and it was coming up, a fine stand, when the 
grasshoppers hit it. I said to Mrs. Love, the wife of the 
man who was on the place, “Drive the turkeys down there.” 
She had 500 of the finest turkeys one ever saw. She drove 
them down there, and it was not long before those turkeys 
did not have a feather left on them; the grasshoppers had 
stripped them. [Laughter.] Sometimes the grasshoppers 
eat up the wheat, sometimes the grasshoppers eat up the 
alfalfa, and sometimes the boll weevils get the cotton. Some- 
times in a cotton district the boll weevils eat up everything 
but the mortgage. [Laughter.] 

Yet the farmer has to compete with all that. The farmer 
has to buck the weather, he has to buck the insects, he has 
to buck the market. We cannot compare the regulation of 
a farm product with the regulation of the product of a steel 
mill. The Bethlehem Steel mills can tell today exactly how 
many tons of steel they will produce a year from today. 
The farmer cannot tell how much cotton he will plant, even, 
because I have seen it so wet that he could not get into 
the field to plow, and I have seen it so dry that he could 
not get a plow into the ground. He cannot tell how much 
he will plant, much less how much he will harvest. Then 
how is it possible to put agriculture on the same basis with 
industry? 

Besides that, a few men control the output of steel, 
whereas the farmers are individualists; and I want them to 
remain individualists. We cannot merge them together so 
that they will act as one man, as is done in the steel indus- 
try, as is done in the manufacture of farm implements, as 
is done in a packing industry. Four big packers control the 
price of meat. A private telephone line runs from Chicago 
down to the Oklahoma City stockyards. Every morning 
that wire is hot because the big boss in Chicago is telling 
the buyers in Oklahoma City how much they shall pay for 
beef and for pork and for mutton on that day. A few men 
regulate the price in the packing industry. A few men 
regulate the price of oil, regulate the price of gasoline, regu- 
late the price of steel. The farmer cannot do that. 

In the agricultural field we have a plan. It is intended 
to tell the farmer how much he is to produce, and if he 
produces just a certain amount the price is going to be fixed 
by the law of supply and demand. It works only in those 
industries where it can be determined in advance how much 
the output will be. The farmer cannot do that. The farmer, 
who has to work so hard to scratch a living out of the ground, 
is not going to raise surplus crops if the price of those crops is 
below the cost of production. 

Take wheat, for instance. We consume about 80 percent 
of our wheat crop in the United States; sometimes more. 
If that 80 percent were divided among all the wheat farmers, 
and each farmer was allotted his share of that domestic 
market, and that share was allotted in bushels and not in 
acres, the Government would say, “We will guarantee you a 
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fair price on that amount of wheat by means of price fixing 
or some other method of law.” Let us say the guaranty is 
on a thousand bushels. He would know then that on that 
1,000 bushels he would have a profit, but he would know 
that it would be necessary for him to sell all the rest above 
that on the world market, and that he would be facing the 
possibility of selling that wheat for 35 cents a bushel. He 
would plant only enough wheat to be sure that he raises 
@ thousand bushels, or his domestic allotment. He would 
plant a margin, of course, to allow for a bad crop year. If 
he raised 1,200 bushels he very likely would sell the 1,000 
bushels to the domestic market. He would take the other 
200 bushels and put them in a bin or a granary, and keep it 
on his farm, because he could feed his stock from it. Then 
next year if he had a failure in his wheat crop he could 
put the 200 bushels in as his part of the domestic allotment 
and receive the domestic price for it. 

The same would hold good with respect to cotton. The 
farmer would not raise much cotton at the world market 
price. He would not plant more than enough to allow for 
a bad year. But that plan would allow us an exportable 
surplus that would flow into the market all the year with 
an even flow and it would work automatically. It would 
not be necessary then for us to come back and reach down 
into the Treasury every year and take money out and hand 
it to the farmer. I am glad to do it this year because we 
do not have any program that will take the money to him 
in other ways. Therefore the plan is necessary now. That 
is the reason I am making the argument for a permanent 
farm program that will work without the continual tax, 
appropriate, and give. 

Mr. President, there are big farmers who do not need 
help nearly so much as the little farmers. A farm program 
of the kind that most Senators have in mind they would 
like to support is one which will take care of the little 
farmer, of the family farmer, the man who farms a family 
size farm, the man who farms it with his family and for 
his family, the man who educates his children from the 
income from that farm, the man who makes the farm a 
home. 

Mr. President, we find a rather desolate looking landscape 
when we go out in some parts of the United States and see an 
old windmill, a few corner posts of an old fence, an old house 
with the windows and the doors nailed up. We think to 
ourselves, “That used to be a home.” We see where there 
was once a garden, where they raised the vegetables to supply 
their table. We see all of that deserted and every acre of 
that farm put in cotton or every acre of that farm put in 
wheat. We go past the next quarter section, and we see the 
place where the home once stood is now deserted. We see old 
and dilapidated buildings. We go to the third quarter sec- 
tion, and we find the same thing. Then we go to the fourth 
quarter section, and we see some big power machinery, a big 
tractor and a combine, and that tells the story. One man 
with power machinery is farming the farms that were once 
farmed by four families. He is farming a whole section to- 
day; and the families that lived on those sections, where are 
they? ‘They are over in town on W. P. A., those who can get 
over to town and on the W. P. A. And here are the homes, 
the ghosts of what were once homes and the security of 
America. So that is a desolate sight. It illustrates the tend- 
ency in America, because the big farmer is putting the little 
farmer out of business, and the present farm plan is helping 
to do it. I should say that it is not doing anything to 
prevent it. 

The present farm plan, through soil-conservation pay- 
ments, is still paying unconscionably big payments to the 
big plantations, to the syndicated farms, whereas the average 
payment to the farmer is less than $100. Ninety-two percent 
of the farmers in soil conservation receive less than $100, 
and some of the big plantation farmers are receiving checks 
running up into the thousands of dollars. 

We must take care of the family farmer, the little farmer. 
There is nothing in the provision of the present plan that is 
very helpful to the little farmer. Oh, there is an exemption, 
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I believe, of 5 acres, which, as I said a while ago, might 
produce 15 bales of cotton or might produce 1 bale of cotton. 
But that is not taking care of the little farmer. 

If we have a program of allotment that would allot to 
each farmer his share of the domestic market, and exempt 
the little farmer up to a certain amount of his normal 
previous production, thereby giving much more of the domes- 
tic market to the little farmer, allowing the big farmer still 
to retain the world’s market, then we would be making 
headway toward helping the family-sized farm, toward help- 
ing the little farmer support his family. Then we would be 
making it possible for the farmer to live on a 160-acre farm, 
or whatever size unit will support a family in the different 
communities. We would see some of these deserted farms 
rehabilitated if we give more and more of the domestic 
market at a fair American price to the little farmer, thereby 
giving less and less to the big farmer. Soon some of those 
farms that are now being operated on a big scale would be 
for sale to the little family-sized farmers and they could buy 
them, and we would see those farms rehabilitated. We 
would see those deserted houses once more made habitable, 
and then there would be a demand for repairs, and that 
would make trade, and we would expand our market at 
home. 

Mr. President, we have never scratched the surface of our 
market at home. Dr. Seiberling of the Department of Agri- 
culture in 1935 made a survey of the United States, and he 
reported that if all the people in the United States had a 
balanced ration, in other words had enough to eat, it would 
require 42,000,000 more acres in cultivation to supply that 
amount of food. Therefore am I harsh if I suggest that 
to me it appears almost immoral to deliberately reduce the 
food supply in the United States when there are hungry 
people in the United States, when the Department of Agri- 
culture’s own survey shows that it would take 42,000,000 more 
acres in cultivation to supply the needs of the hungry 
people within our own borders? 

I never have subscribed to the theory of overproduction. 
There has been no overproduction as I see it. It has been 
and still is underconsumption, and if every hungry mouth 
were fed today it would dissipate the so-called surplus of 
our food supply. If every hungry child received a full bottle 
of milk every day, the dairy industry would boom. If every 
child who is half clad had a good pair of jeans or a good 
ealico dress, much of the cotton surplus about which we are 
so concerned today would be absorbed. 

Why do we go on and on without a program for the 
farmers? Our party platform pledged us to a program; 
and I think that after we have tried a program which results 
in more embarrassing problems than we had even when we 
started, we should not persist in following such a program. 
Enough Members of this body would vote for a domestic- 
allotment program of some kind to pass it, if we could ever 
obtain a fair test or a vote on the question, Two years ago 
some 40 Senators voted for the McAdoo-Eicher bill. Some 
of them, of course, were voicing a protest against a program 
of control. 

The problem is one of distribution and not curtailment. I 
congratulate the Secretary of Agriculture upon his efforts 
along that line and his experiments with the stamp program, 
whereby certain persons on relief will be given part of their 
payment in stamps, which will be good in exchange for cer- 
tain food commodities, and perhaps clothing commodities as 
well. Certain foods of which there is a superabundance in 
the United States today will be put on the list which can be 
exchanged for the stamps. That plan is all right. 

The proper way to approach the problem is to raise the 
purchasing power of the 30,000,000 people in the farm group. 
They would then have enough money to exchange at the 
grocery store for food commodities without the necessity of 
putting the price down through a stamp arrangement. I am 
in favor of the stamp program, because it is better than noth- 
ing, but the other is the proper way. Under the other plan 
the groceryman would have only one price for his goods, and 
he would sell to anybody who had the money. If we raise the 
income of the farm group by guaranteeing the American 
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farmer the American market at an American price, he can 
buy what he needs without stamps. 

Mr. President, I ask permission to have printed in the 
Recorp following my remarks the chart to which I referred a 
few moments ago, showing the decrease in cotton production. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lopce in the chair). 
Without objection, the chart may be printed in the Recorp. 

(See exhibit A.) 

Mr. LEE. In the United States there are only 403,257 cotton 
farmers who each produce 2 bales of cotton or less each 
year. We could exempt that group of farmers and allow 
them their normal production up to 2 bales, guaranteeing 
them the domestic price on the full amount of their produc- 
tion up to that amount, and graduating the price above that 
level, giving the little fellow more of the domestic market. 
That plan would put the grease where the squeak is and 
place the money where it is most needed. It would help the 
fellow who most needs help, and not the fellow who is able to 
put several tractors on a plantation and who is able to take 
care of himself. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the Recorp 
following my remarks a table showing the number of cotton 
producers in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
may be printed in the REcorp. 

(See exhibit B.) 


Without objection, the table 


Exnuisir A 
United States cotton production 1930-37, by States 


4, 814, 421 
435, 787 
5, 157, 425 


i, 467 
14, 268, 779 


Note.—United States annual decrease in cotton production was 1,326,447 bales; 
but Oklahoma and Texas suffered an annual! loss of 1,839,596 bales during the same 


period. 
Exutsir B 
Number of cotton producers* 


[From the 1934 Bankhead applications, giving average amount per producer unit 
of adjusted average production per farm, 1928-32, latest figures available] 


Cumula- | Cumula- hive uaa 
Production range sie be Me aph: 
(478-pound bales) tive pereen of the _— 
tion? 
Ce 1 NE ERE SANS 4 SRS. 
Over 2 to 53. i (?7)11.2 
Over 5 to 63_... oe Ret Ee 
Over 6 to 74... — foal 
Over 7 to 83... Ss {Spee SRO A 
Over sitoee....5 pend Spare 
Over 9to 10% ...........]| 87,699] 38) 1,842,796) © 79.4 |.-...... hn 
Allover 10sc.551) SRR OCR 2000 see ao ea 
_—_———_—____ Ff) 
Over 10 to :203...........| 351,261] 151] 2,194,057| 046 )-......-2. 
Over 20 to 754... (2)79.8 
Over 75 to 2003__. aie 
Over 200 to 5003__..___.- exedeicsenaat] 
Over 500 bales._......... ee — ee 
Total, all ranges... 100.0 


1 From the Southern Division, Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture: completed September 1933. 

? Complete figures available from Southern Division. 

+“Tnclusive’’; i. e., includes 2-bale producers, 5-bale producers, ete. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll 


‘ 
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The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Adams Donahey King Reynolds 
Andrews Downey La Follette Russell 
Ashurst Eliender Lee Schwartz 
Bankhead Frazier Lodge Schwellenbach 
Barbour George Logan Sheppard 
Barkley Gerry Lucas Shipstead 
Bilbo Gibson Lundeen Slattery 
Bone Gillette McKellar Smathers 
Borah Glass McNary Smith 
Bridges Green Maloney Stewart 
Brown Guffey Mead Taft 
Bulow Gurney Miller Thomas, Okla. 
Burke Hale Minton Thomas, Utah 
Byrd Harrison Murray Tobey 
Byrnes Hatch Neely Townsend 
Capper Hayden Norris ings 
Caraway Nye Vandenberg 
Chavez Hill O'Mahoney ‘agner 
Clark, Idaho Holman n Walsh 
Clark, Mo. Holt Pepper Wheeler 

es White 
Danaher Johnson, Calif. Radcliffe Wiley 
Davis Johnson, Colo. Reed 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-one Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. ASHURST. It is my desire—and my desire is no more 
ardent than that of any other Senator—to reach some fair 
solution respecting agriculture with particular reference to 
cotton. It has been my habit of mind—and I make no 
apology for it—to depend in many technical subjects upon 
experts in whose sagacity and judgment I have confidence. 
During my service in the Senate I have been accustomed to 


respect other Senators for their views and ideas as to cotton.’ 


This may be an indolent method of procedure, but, neverthe- 
less, I have depended somewhat upon such Senators as SMITH, 
of South Carolina; Harrison, of Mississippi; Grorce, of 
Georgia; BANKHEAD, of Alabama; Haypen, of Arizona; and 
other Senators, without now mentioning their names, when I 
desired accurate information as to cotton. These Senators, 
however, no longer agree with one another, 

Who shall decide, when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me? 

Therefore, I presume I must resort to the rather reliable 
plan of making up my mind for myself. 

The debate has been interesting. Almost every kind of 
proposition relating to the cotton problem has been advanced 
and answered. 

My constituents, I believe, feel some resentment that I have 
not until lately been a close student of cotton culture. I wish 
to say that, in true humility and in all diligence, for the past 
5 or 6 years I have been a student of cotton. Unfortunately, 
however, I fear that in this particular address to the Senate 
I shall not be able to make much of a contribution or to 
illuminate the subject of cotton to any considerable extent. 
If this were a discussion of timber, mines, cattle, law, litera- 
ture, belles-lettres, physics, philosophy, the English language, 
history, or histrionics, I would be vain enough to presume 
that I could make a contribution. I repeat, however, that, 
with humility and with great diligence, I am studying the 
cotton question out of pride and necessity, because my State, 
Arizona, produces a considerable amount of cotton, not only 
of the so-called short staple but also of the long staple. 

Nearly 20 years ago I vexed Senators and split the ears 
of groundlings urging a high protective tariff on Egyptian, 
or long-staple, cotton. I have never recanted; I have never 
changed my view that a high protective tariff on long-staple 
cotton would be of benefit to the producers of such cotton. 

Privacy in the advocacy of a protective tariff has passed 
from the Republican side, not to the Democratic side, but to 
me; and if called upon this afternoon to suggest at the mo- 
ment what would aid our country to recover, I would reply 
a high protective tariff on the products of the ranch, the 
mines, farms, fields, forests, and factories, and the free coin- 
age of domestically mined silver, at a ratio of about 15 to 1. 
That would be my program of recovery; but, as Thomas B. 
Reed once said, my program has no extraterritorial jurisdic- 
tion and seems to be wholly in my own mind. 

Mr. President, as I was saying, not only is my information 
as to cotton limited, although it is increasing and expanding, 
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but my information of military and naval affairs is cir- 
cumscribed and shallow, whilst on the money question, , 
notwithstanding the able speeches on the money question that 
have been made here by the learned Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. THomas], nothing has ever been able to make a breach in . 
the wall which defends, protects, and guards that vast res-: 
ervoir of ignorance I possess on the money question., 
(Laughter.] A few years ago my ignorance as to cotton was: 
abysmal and lamentable, but I am improving and am) 
learning. 

Mr. President, my constituents have been kind to me, gen- 
erous possibly beyond my deserts, and they feel that I have 
been lacking in diligence in advocating relief grants and. 
bounties for the mining industry. There is some justice in 
their complaint; but I wish to say here that Representative 
Morpock of Arizona, one of the ablest of the men who have 
seats in the other branch of Congress, has introduced a bill 
which has been framed by experts and which bill, H. R. 6131, 
proposes to lend to the miners of the country, particularly 
those who own and desire to develop small mines, an adequate 
sum of money upon presenting certificates showing that the 
title to the particular mine is perfect and that there is a 
reasonable hope that the borrower may develop the mine 
and repay the Government. 

If it be asked why I have not introduced the bill in the 
Senate, I make reply that, of course, under the Federal Con- 
stitution, all bills providing for the raising of revenue must 
originate in the House of Representatives, and under the 
practice and procedure of the Congress for 150 years all 
bills in the nature of supply bills and appropriation bills 
originate in the House of Representatives. If, however, the 
bill introduced by Representative Murpocxk of Arizona, which 
proposes to appropriate $150,000,000 for the benefit of small 
mine owners, shall pass the other House, the Senators from 
Arizona and from other mining States will be as active in 
behalf of loans for the owners of small mines as our brethren 
from the South are active in the effort to secure millions of 
dollars for the benefit of the cotton producers of the South. 
In other words, how may we take money out of the Federal 
Treasury for cotton and say that money shall not be taken 
out of the Treasury to aid the mineral producers of our 
country? How may anyone, without growing crimson in 
countenance, vote to take money from the Public Treasury 
to subsidize one interest and remain indifferent to another 
interest? Before the law all legitimate interests are equal. 
For that reason I am emboldened, should the bill pass the 
other House, to support the bill proposing a loan of $150,- 
000,000 for the owners of small mines. Agriculture is the 
primal occupation of mankind. The farmer feeds the mul- 
titudes of the earth. When we observe a monumental build- 
ing we note its lines of elegance, its architraves and sculp- 
tures, but we are inclined to forget, Mr. President—it is 
human nature to do so—that unseen and hidden and never 
admired by any person, are the foundation stones supporting 
the structure, and that if they were to be removed or were 
to disintegrate, the beautiful building would fall. Thus it 
is with agriculture. It is the primal occupation; all the 
weight of the superstructure of society rests upon the 
foundation, which is agriculture. Therefore, I have been 
willing to vote for bills looking toward encouraging agri- 
culture. I wish I could believe that the pending amendment 
would encourage agriculture. It would be with a glad heart 
that then I would vote for it. 

So it is with the miner. He is the man who goes down 
into the earth a thousand feet or climbs lofty pinnacles and 
brings forth metals to be poured into the veins and chan- 
nels of trade, such as copper, zinc, iron, manganese, and 
other metals that sustain a mighty civilization. The miner 
is likewise the man upon whom the structure of civilization 
also rests. 

Suppose that some morning the people of the United States 
should awake and, after saluting the dawn, discover that 
all the electrically traveled copper in the Nation had been, 
by some alchemy, changed to chocolate. Discontent and 
despair would reign. No light would beam forth with the 
push of a button. There would be no potable water, hot or 
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cold. Electric cars would stand still on the tracks; automo- 
biles would refuse to spark their gasoline through chocolate 
wires instead of copper. Telephones would not function. 
There would be no morning newspaper. Electric heaters, 
refrigerators, radio and telegraph would be useless. Each 
community would be isolated from the remainder of the 
world. Indescribable inconvenience and confusion would be 
everywhere. 

Knowing this to be true, my constituents have suggested 
that I relax somewhat and that Congress relax somewhat the 
attention we have been giving to foreign nations and devote 
some attention to problems that are more truly at home and 

_ that concern our own subsistence and, indeed, our own 
existence. 

Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to read some tele- 
grams on the subject now before the Senate. 

I telegraphed to the commissioners of agriculture of the 
cotton-growing States and asked them to express their opin- 
ion as to whether or not they would like to have the pending 
amendment adopted. I am going to read a few of them, and 
ask that all of them be printed in the Rrcorp. 

I have one from Atlanta, Ga., as follows: 

Am certainly in favor appropriation bill, providing the subsidy be 
paid our farmers. 


Cotumsus ROBERTS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, Georgia. 


I have one from Jackson, Miss., reading as follows: 


I do not favor export subsidy. If we must subsidize cotton, for 
God's sake let’s pay it to American people. 
J.C, Hotton, Commissioner. 


A telegram from South Carolina: 


Fifty million dollars subsidy should be paid to our own farmers, 
J. Roy JongEs, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
From Austin, Tex.: 


If Government has any subsidies to hand out, they should be 
given to American people, who pay the taxes, and not to foreigners. 
Cotton farmers bitterly opposed to Government paying subsidies on 
cotton exports. I sent 15 night letter telegrams yesterday to 
cotton States Senators opposing export subsidies. Did not send 
you one because I knew you were opposed to export subsidies. Any 
cotton purchased by foreigners under subsidy plan will be used by 
them to lower market for new cotton. 

J. E. McDonatp, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
From Louisiana: 
As charity should begin at home, I certainly would prefer to see 


any subsidy go to cur own farmers. 
Harry D. Witson, Commissioner. 


I have quite a lengthy telegram from Charlotte, N. C., which 
I shall not read; but ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Cuartorte, N. C., May 10, 1939. 
Senator E. D. SmirH: 

Wheat subsidy started 5 cents, is now 28 cents; foreigners eating 
bread out 39-cent wheat, we out 70-cent wheat. Cotton will find 
itself in same category if Bankhead export subsidy scheme put into 
effect. Keep on expounding logic like I heard you in Senate yes- 
terday. Release Government holdings and watch market advance; 
at least history so records, and it has been our observation in the 
cotton business for many years. Many of our mills are in need 
of spot cotton now but cannot sell goods on basis of loan values 
plus charges. Why not forgive carrying charges and pay producers 
25 points to sell as much of 1938-loan cotton as market will ab- 
sorb prior to August 1 at 8.30 basis Middling 3%? 

J. A. Baker. 


Mr. SMITH. In this connection let me say that I was 
called out of the Senate Chamber by an officer of the Pe- 
ruvian Government, Mr. Montero Bernaldes. He expressed 
great concern and opposition to this amendment on the 
-ground that if we began to undercut the foreign cotton mar- 
ket they would be forced to do the same thing, to the ruin 
of their production in Peru. It is not very great. The state 
itself is not very great; but cotton bears the same relation to 
their people that our cotton bears to us. He says it is his 
opinion that if this amendment is adopted, it is the end of 
the good will about which we are so vocal in expression and 
which we now begin to damn in act. A powerful Nation, 
with tremendous resources, happens temporarily to have a 
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certain surplus of a great world necessity, and because of cer- 
tain political reasons we are called upon to do this monstrous 
thing! 

Mr. Bernaldes talked to me like a man who felt keenly 
this stroke at his country’s part of the production of the 
world supply of cotton. 

I have heard a good many of my colleagues, for whom 
I have great respect, say they were in grave doubt as to 
what to do in this matter. The minute they said that I 
knew they did not know a thing about cotton. We are 
asked to turn over to the Secretary of Agriculture the right 
to do our exporting business, with all the splendid machinery 
that has been built up through a hundred years in han- 
dling this great crop, which up to 1939 had brought into 
the pockets of the American people—not the farmers 
alone—$1,500,000,000 average return for the sale of raw cot- 
ton, of which $800,000,000 was from our foreign exporta- 
tion. We had competition then with the world, as we have 
now; but we did not have certain unfortunate restrictive 
laws that were passed subsequently to that time. If we 
would open the doors and give the world free access to our 
cotton, there is no reason in the world why within a few 
years we should not recapture every particle of the foreign 
market that we have enjoyed and can enjoy. 

What reason is there for our sacrificing this amount of 
cotton? Over a period of 5 or 6 years it can be absorbed 
by the world with profit to the Government and profit to 
the grower. 

I am going to close now. I will quit; but I am astounded 
at what I have heard in the discussion of this subject. I 
very much wish a number of Senators from the cotton- 
growing States had had the same practical experience I 
have had, and could know the subject as intimately as I, 
through necessity, know it. As I said yesterday, I have sat 
and listened to the discussion of this question by men who, 
I am sure, would not know Good Ordinary seven-eighths 
from Middling Fair inch-and-a-quarter. They would not 
know one from the other. They do not know anything 
about the processes on which the trade is dependent. To- 
day, through our plan, we have an inverted market. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator will remember that 15 years 
ago there was not a man in the United States who was 
more ignorant than I was about the subject of which the 
Senator is speaking. I brought great quantities of cotton 
here to have the Senator instruct me as to what he meant 
by “Middling.” I was tired of going around the country 
without knowing what was meant by the nomenclature used 
in connection with cotton. The Senator took weeks in in- 
structing me on the subject. That alone is a great study, 
and I am rather proud now that when the Senator talks 
about Middling and seven-eights I have at least a glim- 
mer of knowledge of what he is talking about. 

Mr. SMITH. I dislike to recite this incident, but a certain 
officer or employee of the Government, who is in a very 
influential place in reference to cotton, in speaking to some 
men, said, “What is the standard grade?” I think some of 
the Members of this body have, as the Senator from Ari- 
zona said, something of a glimmering of what it means. 
This “expert,” this man who in a large sense has charge 
of the cotton industry, asked two men who were thoroughly 
familiar with the cotton question, “What is your standard 
grade?” They said, “Middling.” He said, “Well, why don’t 
you plant the seed that makes Middling?” I wonder how 
that appeals to the Members of this body. What would my 
colleague have answered? I do not see very great appre- 
ciation of the joke indicated by the expressions of those 
around me. He asked why they did not plant the cotton- 
seed which made Middling. It is interesting to note the ex- 
pressions of complacence on the faces of the Members of 
this body. (Laughter.] 

I shall take upon myself the task of telling my colleagues 
that from the same stalk, according to the time it is picked, 
the various grades of cotton are obtained. If it is picked 
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when the boll opens early, before the rain falls on it, we get 

| Middling Fair, speaking grades. If we let it remain 
through a good many dews and rains, we get some Good 
'Middling. If it remains a little longer, we get Middling; 
_a@ little longer and we get Low Middling; a little longer and 
we get Ordinary, for the trash and stuff that accumulate 
will destroy it. Yet this expert wanted to know why we 
did not plant the seed which made Middling. I see from 
their expressions that a good many of my colleagues would 
ask the same question. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the raising of cotton is an intricate process; 
yet men sit here and take as a great joke a crop which 
brought a billion five hundred million dollars for innumer- 
able years before we began to experiment. We experimented, 
and came to the point where cotton now brings less than 
$500,000,000, which represents a loss to the growers of cotton 
in the United States of a billion dollars a year. But it is 
cotton, and it is a great joke. Josh Billings said that he lived 
to be 40 years old before he found a place for a boil. Some- 
one asked him where it was. He said, “On the other fellow.” 
(Laughter.] Those who do not grow cotton and do not know 
anything about cotton wonder why we come here year after 
year seeking to impress our colleagues with the necessity 
of America taking care of her greatest source of revenue. 

Cottonseed alone represents an income of millions of dol- 
lars. From the seed alone are produced butter and lard and 
cattle feed. If it could be financed and properly taken care 
of, the cottonseed crop of the South would be worth as much 
as the lint produces, or more. But, unfortunately, it is in 
the South. As an illustration of what being in the South 
means, I hardly need tell Senators that, with our great 
humanitarianism and our love for our fellows, we have given 
Pennsylvania as much relief money as the southern cotton- 
growing States have received all together. I was about to 
say I have wondered why that was done, but I do not wonder. 
We all know why it was. Pennsylvania is a doubtful State, 
and up until this good time the South has not been doubtful. 
I rather suspect it will be from now on rather doubtful. If 
things keep on as they are going, we may have some doubt. 

Mr. President, I do not believe any Member of this body 
who understands this question will vote to suspend the rule 
and adopt the amendment. If that should happen, we 
would be appreaching the end of any possible cotton raising 
in the United States. : 

I regret that I shall be compelled to leave the city tonight. 
I hope we may dispose of the pending question before I have 
to leave. I want it settled one way or another. Of course, I 
want it settled in the right way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lopce in the chair). 
Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator’s expressed wish prompts 
me to make a suggestion which I had intended to make at 
the conclusion of his remarks. 

Mr. SMITH. I am through. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the motion to suspend the rule should 
be adopted, the amendment offered by the Senator from Ala- 
bama would still be open to debate on its merits. If the 
motion to suspend the rule should be defeated, that would 
end the matter. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why can we not have a vote on the 
motion to suspend the rule so as to determine whether it 
will be necessary to have any further debate on the merits 
of the amendment? 

Mr. SMITH. That would suit me completely. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope we may have the vote. 

- Mr. SMITH. Good; so do I. I hope that those who desire 

to defeat the amendment will be present, and vote not to 

suspend the rule. I am perfectly willing to have the vote 

now. 

- Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I had purposed to address the 

Senate for some considerable time on the amendment of 
LXXxXIV——339 : 
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the Senator from Alabama, because I think it is so vitally 
important to the cotton industry and to the people of the 
Cotton Belt, whorm I have the honor, in part, to represent, 
that I would not be discharging my duty to them if I let a 
question of this magnitude be decided without offering every 
opposition of which I was capable. But I appreciate the 
condition under which the senior Senator from South Caro- 
lina is laboring, and I merely rose to announce that I would 
forego any speech on the question, unless the Senate should 
vote to suspend the rule. 

I wish to say that I feel the Senate owes it to the Cotton 
Belt and to the entire Nation not to suspend the rule, but 
have the matter sent to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry in order that we may have a hearing, and bring 
before the proper committee the representatives of all those 
engaged in this great industry, which affects as well the 
West and the North and the East. I dare say very few 
Senators have had opportunity to learn what is in the Bank- 
head amendment, the subject of the motion to suspend the 
rule. The Senator from Alabama has offered two amend- 
ments: He offered one on the 25th of April and the other 
day before yesterday. I dare say Senators have not had 
opportunity even to analyze and find out what is in the 
amendment which will come before the Senate if the rule 
shall be suspended. 

I insist, as a parting word, that the rule be not suspended, 
and that this matter be sent to the proper committee for a 
proper hearing and an understanding, in justice to one of the 
greatest industries of the Nation, one which affects the whole 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI, so that he may offer a 
certain amendment. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask the indulgence of 
the Senate for only a few moments. I very much hope the 
Senate will adopt the motion to suspend the rule. I am 
sure that Senators from other sections of the country are 
more or less confused at the disunion and lack of cooperation 
among Senators from the cotton States. No one regrets more 
than does the junior Senator from Texas that we have to 
bring this question before the Senate so often and with so 
much pressure, on the one hand, and so great lack of unity, 
on the other. But, Mr. President, it seems to me the Senate 
ought to pass on the merits of the proposition involved in 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BankHeEsD]. I do not urge the proposal as a cure-all. I do 
not offer it as a long-term program. I always feel embar- 
rassed when I disagree with the distinguished Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. He said that this is merely a stop- 
gap. It is in a measure a stopgap, but when the exigencies 
of a situation call for a stopgap it is a mighty good time to 
use a stopgap. We have no time now to go into all the angles 
of the general legislative farm program. It is not proposed 
to do that. 

What is the situation? The situation is that we have 
about 12,000,000 bales of old cotton now in the Government 
loan. We have a loss on it, it is said. Yes; we have a loss 
on it. Some day we will probably have to take that loss and 
write it off. What are we going to do about the new crop? 
We will have another 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bales of the new 
crop. What are we going to do with it? We cannot sell it 
abroad under present conditions because the requirements of 
the law are that it can be sold only for the loan price, if 
there is a loan, and it will go into the loan, plus the carrying 
charges, which amount to 9.10, as I recall, and the world price 
is 8.90. There is 20 points difference, it is true, but that is 
just enough difference to keep the cotton from being sold. 

It is said we ought not to offer any inducement to sell this 
cotton abroad. Where are we going to sell it if we do not 
sell it abroad? We cannot sell it at home. It is not being 
bought at home. 

It is also said that we have lost our foreign markets. We 
have lost about one-half of our foreign markets. How are 
We going to get back the foreign markets unless we meet 
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the competition in the foreign markets? If the foreigner 
can buy the same quality of cotton from a foreign producer 
at 20 points less than he must pay for American cotton, he 
will buy the foreign cotton, will he not? 

So, Mr. President, in the present emergency and simply 
to meet the new crop, the program advanced by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the President of the United States— 
call it a stop-gap if you want to or call it an emergency 
program—is the only expedient I know of. 

What do Senators who oppose the proposal propose to do? 
What is their plan? The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. Smirx] is opposed to the program. What does 
he propose in lieu of it? Nothing. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi a moment ago inveighed against the pending motion. 
What does he propose in lieu of the plan? Is it proposed to 
pile up 12,000,000 more bales of cotton in the warehouses? 
Will that dispose of any of it? Will putting 12,000,000 bales 
more cotton in the warehouses move the cotton to market? 

Mr. President, the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
SmirH] seems to be amused at my remarks. The Senator 
might be interested to know how amused we are at his oppo- 
sition to this program and the fact that he has nothing 
else to propose. Old King Midas loved gold so much that 
everything he touched turned to gold. When he tried to 
drink, his draught turned to gold. When he touched his 
clothing they turned to gold. We can touch and turn all 
the instrumentalities of the world into cotton and pile it up 
in the warehouses and we shall be no better off than before. 
What is the utility of cotton if we cannot sell it? What 
good is it going to do the world if people cannot buy it and 
use it? Section 32 has already been approved by the Con- 
gress. It is the statute law of the country now that the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall use 30 percent of all the tariff 
revenue—for the purpose of doing what? For the purpose 
of stimulating the exportation of export products. How are 
we going to stimulate that? By doing nothing? That seems 
to be the philosophy of Senators who are opposing the pres- 
ent proposal. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no, Mr. President. If the Senator will 
allow me to interrupt him, I wish to say that a bill is before 
Congress which is endorsed by all interests and which, if 
enacted, would result in our getting rid of the surplus cotton 
in a legitimate and comfortable manner. The Senator is 
thoroughly aware that that bill is on the calendar now. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Where is the bill? 

Mr. SMITH. It is on the calendar. 

Mr. CONNALLY. It is going to stay on the calendar; 
and, of course, it would not help to move cotton so long as it 
is on the calendar. 

Mr. SMITH. It will remain on the calendar under the 
auspices of such Senators as the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I supported the Senator’s bill. But the 
Senator’s bill is not getting anywhere, and the Senator knows 
it is not getting anywhere. As between a bill which is going 
to stay on the calendar and one which we can pass, as a prac- 
tical legislator, I will take the one that is going to pass. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator yield further? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator knows anything about cotton— 
and he does not seem to know very much—— 

Mr, CONNALLY. Oh, no; no one knows anything about 
cotton except the Senator from South Carolina! 

Mr.SMITH. The Senator from South Carolina knows very 
little about cotton. It is proposed to sell the cotton to the 
foreigner at a price lower than the price at which it is sold 
to the American people today. All we are asking is that this 
cotton be sold in competition with the world, not under a 
subsidy, but throw the doors open. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What does the Senator propose? To 
throw the doors open? Does he mean to take all the cotton 
that is now in the loan and sell it at what it will bring? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is the plan? 

Mr. SMITH. I will explain the plan. I know the Senator 


from Texas hopes by means of considerable verbosity to over- 


come this proposal. 
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Mr. CONNALLY. I will not be able to compete successfully 
with the Senator from South Carolina in verbosity. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I do not think the Senator will. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. SMITH. Will the Senator wait a moment? My bill 
proposes to take out of the loan each month so much of the 
loan cotton and put it on the markets of the world. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How much? 

Mr. SMITH. I think 100,000 bales a month. That is the 
amount provided for in my bill. 

Mr. CONNALLY. A hundred thousand bales a month. 
That would be a million bales in a year. 

Mr. SMITH. One million two hundred thousand. 

Mr. CONNALLY. And we have 12,000,000 bales, so we 
would be 12 years in getting rid of the surplus. 

Mr. SMITH. Oh, no. The limit is two and a half million 
bales each year, but my proposition was 100,000 bales a month, 
and even if it takes us 12 years, it seems that that is an asset 
which we can afford to put on the market at a profit to the 
Government and to the people. This proposes to undersell 
— whole world. What will the world do? They will under- 
sell you. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. I believe that the able Senator from South 
Carolina unwittingly did injustice to the Senator from Texas. 
The Senator from Texas needs no word from me. He can 
take care of himself. But I want it known that what gives 
me concern is when able students like the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. ConnaLty] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD] argue with such sincerity and ability I really wonder 
whom we should believe. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the Senator permit me to answer? 

Mr. ASHURST. I shall be glad to if the Senator will. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the Senator willing to follow a very 
large majority of the southern Senators? 

Mr, ASHURST. I should be inclined to do so. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then if the Senator will wait until they 
get through voting he will know how they stand. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think the question of cotton, as pre- 
sented by the State of Arizona, is very different from 
the question presented by the remainder of the Southern 
States. Arizona, New Mexico, western Texas, and California 
grow cotton under irrigation. But before I conclude and sit 
down I wish to say—and I know my friend the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. SmrtH] will be glad that I said it—that I 
happen to know with what assiduity and with what diligence 
the junior Senator from Texas for years has studied this 
question, and I hope the Senator from South Carolina will 
withdraw the statement he made that the Senator farmer 
knew nothing about it. 

I only wish that some genii out of the fisherman’s urn, 
or in some other way, could give me the knowledge of cotton 
which is possessed by my friend the junior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Conna.tty]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have no hope that I could ever acquire 
the reservoir of knowledge possessed by my friend the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] or my friend the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Connally]. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am grateful to the Senator from 
Arizona, 

Mr. ASHURST. This is not an uncommon situation. My 
attitude is the usual attitude of a man whose mind is un- 
certain as to what he should do, and searching for the 
truth, and finding one great light, that held up by the 
Senator from South Carolina pointing one way, and another 
great light held up by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
BankKHEAD] pointing the other way. And I will say that I 
may have to depend upon my own judgment ultimately. 

Mr. SMITH. Once there was a minister who said that 
there were two roads; one led away up to degradation and 
the other way down to damnation. A member of his con- 
gregation said, “If that be so, this nigger takes to the 
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woods.” So I guess the Senator from Arizona will take to 
the woods. 

All I wanted to impress upon the Senator was that I do 
not think we are warranted in attempting to sell our cotton 
abroad under any other method than that of free and open 
markets. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr, CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. ASHURST. My speeches are broad but never long. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And also deep. 

Mr. ASHURST. The able Senator from Alabama invited 
attention to the view that the southern Senators, or the 
Senators from the Cotton Belt, would have with respect to 
the proposed program. Is that true? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well. With that I am usually con- 
tent. But I ought to say, and it ought to go into the 
Recorp, that in the culture of cotton—I refer to the culture 
of cotton in some parts of Texas, in New Mexico, in Arizona, 
and in California—the problems are not the same as the 
problems that confront the so-called Cotton Belt of the 
South. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I think one of the reasons why the 
Southwest—I am speaking of the States I have mentioned— 
has suffered so much in many of the cotton bills is because 
many Senators, learned and able and understanding cotton, 
have failed to notice that there is a vast difference between 
the culture of cotton in the old South, whose history and 
tradition I revere, and the culture of cotton in the South- 
west. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. I will ask Senators from the Southwest 
if I am not correct in that statement. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, may I answer that ques- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Texas yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Not only is that statement correct; but I 
will add that so far as concerns the cotton which comes 
from California, Arizona, New Mexico, and the upper Rio 
Grande section in Texas it is practically all raised for 
export. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I cannot forego this opportunity to thank 
the generous Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] for his 
assurances with respect to my knowledge of cotton. 

Mr. ASHURST. I did not speak facetiously. I spoke 
earnestly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I appreciate that. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] charges 
the Senator from Texas with ignorance about cotton. The 
Senator from Texas makes no pretentions about his knowl- 
edge of cotton. All the Senator from Texas knows is that 
he was raised on a cotton farm, and that when he was a 
small boy he had to get up early in the morning—much 
earlier than the Senator from South Carolina ever gets 
up [laughter]—and go into the cotton fields. Then, before 
we had planters, he had to drop the seed out of a bucket 
into a plowed row, and then help to cover it with a plow. 
A little later in the spring he had to go out and chop the 
cotton with a hoe. Then a little later, in the burning July 
and August sun, when the dirt was hot and his knees were 
sore, he had to go out with a sack dragging behind him 
from a strap around his shoulder, and pick the cotton out of 
the bolls, which made hangnails on his fingers. 

Then he had to take the cotten to the gin, pull it up under 
an old-fashioned gin, and dig out the cotton so that the 
sucker could draw it into the gin. Then he had to go to 
town with his father to market a little bale of cotton on a 
wagon. 

I do not know anything about cotton from the standpoint 
of the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmitH]. I never 
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dealt with it as the owner of countless thousands of acres 


| 


tilled by minions and understudies, looking at it with the | 


vision of a great proprietor and planter. What the Senator 
from Texas knows about cotton is only what the humble 
farmer who raises it knows, and that is that when he toils at 
it and spends his lifetime at it he wants to sell it to those 
who want to use it and get something out of it, and not pile 
it up in planters’ warehouses and accumulate a great stock 
of it that can be neither eaten, worn, nor used, and then say, 
“Oh, we do not want to sell it to foreigners.” 

Where have we been selling cotton all our lives except to 
foreigners when we could sell it to them? What is now the 
complaint of Senators? They say, “We have lost the foreign 
market,” and they want to keep on losing it. They do not 
want to regain it. They want to kiss it good-bye. They 
say they will not sell cotton abroad at a price a little less 
than that to some of our domestic producers. Does not the 
foreigner have to pay freight on the cotton across 3,000 miles 
of ocean? After it arrives abroad, if the foreigner should ship 
a little dribble of it back to the United States, would he not 
have to pay more freight when he brings it back? And when 
it gets to the customhouse, does he not have to pay a tre- 
mendous tariff on the finished products? 

Senators are not fair. Does not the amendment provide 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall pay a bounty on ex- 
ported manufactured cotton goods? ‘That provision is for the 
purpose of protecting our domestic manufacturers and help- 
ing them export in competition with the rest of the world. 
And yet Senators hold up their hands. What alternative do 
they propose? Shall we repeal the loan? If we had no loan 
we would not have the proposed amendment before us. If 
we had no loan, cotton would perhaps be selling abroad 
at a lower price. What is keeping cotton from selling abroad? 
It is the loan and the fact that we have a surplus piled up. 
If we are to sell any of it abroad we shall have to sell it at 
the price the foreigner will pay for it. If he will not pay more 
than 4 cents, we must either sell it at that price or not sell it 
at all. 

What is the sensible thing to do? Sit in our seats and 
whine and growl about it? Shall we merely sit here and 
complain about what we have done to the farmer and re- 
fuse to try to pull him out of the boghole? Granted that 
we have got him into the mire, granted that we have got 
him into a mess, whose business is it to pull him out? It 
is our job, is it not? He cannot do it himself. 

I am willing to try the proposed plan. Oh, yes; I have 
received many telegrams against it. Senators know where 
such telegrams come from. We receive a dozen telegrams 
the same morning from a dozen places and they all read 
alike. We know what that means. I have received many 
telegrams against the proposal. 

The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] may know 
more than I about the tensile strength of cotton, and the spin- 
ning of it; he may know more than I about the mercantile 
end of the cotton industry. He knows better than does the 
Senator from Texas approximately how much cotton he can 
obtain out of an acre with a Negro and a mule; but he does 
not know any more than does the Senator from Texas about 
how many pounds he can pick out of the bolls with his own 
hands. He does not know any more than does the Senator 
from Texas about how much sweat he can shed in a day 
picking cotton out in the field. 

Mr. SMITH. I have picked as much cotton as has the 
Senator from Texas, or more than he has ever picked. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Oh, yes; but the trouble is that the 


Senator has not been picking cotton. He has picked many | 


things, but he has not picked as much cotton as has the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SMITH. I have picked more cotton out of the bolls 
than has the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator from South Carolina has 
been in the Senate ever since he was legally qualified to 
sit in this body, and he has not had any time to pick cotton. 
I was picking cotton while the Senator was in the Senate 
and was being elected again and again on his knowledge of 
cotton, 
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I would not say these things if the Senator had not as- 
saulted the most treasured tradition of the Senator from 
Texas, that he was brought up raising cotton. 

Mr. President, let us approach the question in a sensible, 
common-sense way. What are we to do? If we do not do 
what is proposed, we shall do nothing. We have a surplus of 
12,000,000 bales. Can we sell it at home? No; we cannot sell 
it at home. Nobody wants it. Can we sell it abroad? No; 
the price is too high. The law prohibits us from selling it 
abroad because we cannot sell it under 9.10 cents a pound, and 
the price abroad is 8.90 cents a pound. It might as well be 
eight anything else, because, until the price reaches 9.10, it 
cannot move. We are not going to sell it. 

We have 12,000,000 bales more coming on. What shall we 
do with it? Can we eat it? No. Can we devote it to relief? 
No. Can we sell it abroad? No; we must not do that. For- 
eign buyers want it, do they not? Yes; they want it. We 
want to get rid of it, do we not? Yes. Why not sell it to 
them? No; we cannot do that. What are we to do with it? 
Put it in the warehouse. Put it in the warehouse for what? 
For our great great grandchildren to use? We have only 
12,000,000 bales now in the warehouse. Put 12,000,000 more in 
the warehouse. Then we shall have 24,000,000 bales. Are we 
becoming any richer by that process? Every time we add 
another bale to the amount in the warehouse we drive down 
the price to the farmer for 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, and every 
following year until the surplus is wiped out. The only way 
to wipe out the surplus is to wipe it out; and we shall not 
wipe it out simply by sitting here and grouching and com- 
plaining about what has been done in the past. 

Let us move some of this cotton. The only way I see at the 
present time to move it is to move it now by the proposed 
program. 

The Senator from Georgia [Mr. GrorcE] said that the pro- 
posed amendment was merely a stop-gap. If we are at sea 
and have a great accident to our ship, we must put out the 
lifeboats immediately. We cannot sit down and figure out a 
long-term plan of navigation and maritime policy. We can- 
not call the Committee on Merchant Marine into session and 
outline a long-term maritime policy while our ship is sinking. 
We must say, “Man the lifeboats and let us get to shore, and 
then after we get to shore we will talk about a long-term 
program of agricultural or shipping policy.” 

Senators, so far as cotton is concerned we are at sea. We 
are in a pretty bad mess, and the amendment is the best hope 
I can see for temporary relief. Then when the next session 
of Congress convenes we shall be glad to call in the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirH] and hear him again and 
again and again and again and again, and perhaps get some- 
where. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Texas said he was iook- 
ing for a means by which the surplus of cotton might be 
moved. I should like to point out to the Senator from Texas 
that the head of the American Textile Institute came before 
the committee and suggested a means whereby it might be 
moved. He suggested that the price of cotton, which is now 
around 84% cents, is entirely too high, and that if we could 
only reduce the price of cotton by 2 cents a pound or more, 
to make it much cheaper, the cotton might move. Despite 
the fact that parity for cotton is around 16 cents a pound 
and cotton is bringing only slightly more than 8% cents, his 
suggestion was to make the market freer and more com- 
petitive, and put cotton down 2 cents a pound or more, in 
order that the cotton farmer might be benefited. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator; but the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmirxH] would not favor that 
course. He would not favor cutting the price 2 cents a pound 
and making the market competitive. 

Let me read what one cotton leader says. Evidently there 
is something wrong with him: 

COTTON LEADER URGES FIXED EXPORT SUBSIDY 

New O8LEANS, La., May 6.—Adoption of a fixed cotton export 

subsidy to recapture the South's lost foreign markets, as opposed 
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to a flexible subsidy, was urged in a telegram to President Roosevelt 
sent Saturday by Ben J. Williams, former president of the Southern 
Cotton Shippers’ Association and of the New Orleans Association 
of Commerce. 


This man knows that, if an inducement is given to export, 
export will take place. 

“The United States tariff is a major obstacle to the sale of 
southern cotton,” Williams said in his telegram. “We must offer 
an increased quantity of cotton in exchange for the goods of 
foreign nations. A subsidy on cotton exports is an obvious means 
for preserving foreign markets for the South’s basic income crop. 

“The amount of the subsidy must be fixed by Congress and not 
be subject to discretionary powers.” 

I will not read the remainder of the article, but will say that 
this man recognizes that in order to get back a portion of 
the foreign market we have got to offer them American 
cotton at prices that will attract them. If there is any other 
way of selling it abroad, I shall be thankful to have a method 
proposed by Senators who oppose the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I had not intended to have 
anything more to say, but it is necessary to call the atten- 
tion of Senators to the fact that the opposition I represent 
is to offering American cotton below the competitive price 
that the markets of the world afford. This amendment pro- 
vides that the Secretary of Agriculture, in order to get Ameri- 
can cotton on the market, shall have the right to offer it on 
the world market cheaper than the world price. 

I wish every Senator who has heard what the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] has said would bear in mind the 
difference between this amendment and what he has been 
talking about. The Senator from Texas says the way to 
get rid of the cotton is to sell it. That is exactly what all of 
us have agreed to; not to sell it in such quantities as to de- 
stroy the market, but feed it to the market as the market will 
take it at the competitive price, and not, under authority of 
law, attempt to undersell the world, no matter what the 
price may be. That is not necessary. 

All this stuff, all this vaudeville performance, is beside the 
mark. This is a serious proposition; it is whether we will 
enter into a trade war by offering our cotton below the world 
price or whether we will use common sense in offering it 
at the world price. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator says we must not engage 
in a trade war. Let us suppose we have a European mar- 
ket, a free market—do away with all loans and everything 
of the kind—we are selling cotton, and here is the foreign 
producer selling cotton—is not that a trade war as to 
which one will sell it for less? 

Mr. SMITH. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY. What is it if it is not competition of 
the sharpest kind? The buyer is going to buy the cotton he 
likes best at the least price. 

Mr. SMITH. That is exactly it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Is not that a competitive, economic 
war? 

Mr. SMITH. That is not saying to our Secretary of Agri- 
culture, “You are to go out and offer American cotton below 
the market.” We do not need to do that. Everyone who 
has any knowledge of cotton knows that the American cotton 
will sell at a premium in any of the world markets. It is 
superior in quality. All I am contending for is that we 
feed the surplus—substitute it for production in 1940, and 
also sell it for what it will bring in competition with the 
world market. Do not start out by saying we are going to 
furnish money to undersell the world. By doing so we 
immediately enter into a trade war. 

We now have a law against dumping. We say that no 
other nation shall sell us any goods cheaper than they sell 
the same goods to their own nationals. It is now proposed 
that we turn around and say we will sell our cotton in 
America at one price and will furnish the money to under- 
sell the world abroad. That is what we would be doing if 
we should adopt the amendment. 
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I have not said and nobody else has said that we ought to 
Pile up surpluses and keep the cotton in the warehouses for 
an indefinite time. No; such a suggestion may do very well 
amongst the ignorant, but I do not think it can get any- 
where in an intelligent body such as the United States 
Senate. 

We have a great surplus of cotton, due, in part, to an un- 
precedentedly large crop; we have laws that prohibit us 
from a free sale; but, Mr. Hull has managed to negotiate 
some reciprocal- trade agreements, and the future looks 
brighter, I state here and now that if we will assure the 
cotton trade of the world that we have qa fixed policy, and 
that we are going to stick to that policy in selling our cotton 
at what it will bring to the extent the trade will take it, 
within 30 days cotton will be a cent or a cent and a half 
higher a pound than it now is, but if we start out by instruct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to undersell the world in 
order to recapture our foreign market we are taking a 
wrong step. It is not necessary to do that. We can recapture 
it if we will let the world understand that we are going to 
put an average amount of American cotton on the market 
for what it will bring. If we start out, however, by saying 
that we propose to undersell the world, the world will meet 
our action, as the gentleman from Peru has said, and when- 
ever we start such a policy, where will it end? The foreign 
trade will meet us, whereas now there is, as my friend from 
Alabama knows, a fixed relation between American cotton 
in the market and the foreign-produced cotton. The world 
market will take American hard cotton even at a premium 
in preference to the soft cotton produced elsewhere. 

I am no more in favor of piling up cotton than is any 
other Senator. An emergency existed when the loan-and- 
storage process was inaugurated. We made a crop of 19,000,- 
000 bales in 1 year. If we had turned it loose on the market 
the price would have gone very low, but now that we have 
the situation in hand, let us feed the cotton to the world on 
a free competitive scale. Let American cotton, with its fine 
qualities, meet the cotton of the world in the open market. 

The impression has been sought to be made here that we 
have got to get rid of it. Of course, we have, but not to- 
morrow, and not by trying to undersell the world. We can 
sell every bale of it to the profit of the grower and the profit 
of the Government if we will just use common sense in 
disposing of it. 

I cannot help but refer to the statement of the Senator 
from Texas that he was picking cotton when I came to the 
Senate. I do not think his age would justify that statement. 
Anyway, I have qualified as a cotton picker, but I have not 
qualified yet as being one who could use inconsequential 
things to drive a point home. The argument that I use 
here is, I hope, along sound economic lines, and not an 
attempt to use a certain form of attempted ridicule; that is 
a weapon that can be used by more than one, but I refuse to 
attempt to use it. 

Mr. President, I state here now that if the pending amend- 
ment should be adopted, and we should give the Secretary 
of Agriculture the right to do the exporting at whatever 
price he should see fit, it would be the end of the cotton 
industry in America. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Banx- 
HEAD] to suspend paragraph 4 of rule XVI so that he may 
offer a certain amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Adams Brown Connally Gillette 
Andrews Bulow Danaher Glass 
Ashurst Burke Davis Green 
Bankhead Byrd Donahey Guffey 
Barbour Byrnes Downey Gurney 
Barkley Capper Ellender Hale 
Bilbo Caraway Frazier Harrison 
Bone Chavez George Hatch 
Borah Clark, Idaho Gerry Hayden 
Bridges Clark, Gibson 
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Hill McKellar Taft 

Holman McNary Radcliffe Thomas, Okla. 
Holt Maloney Reed Thomas, Utah 
Hughes Mead Reynolds Tobey 
Johnson, Calif. Miller Russell Townsend 
Johnson, Colo, Minton Schwartz ‘dings 

King Murray Schwellenbach Vandenberg 
La Follette Neely Sheppard agner 

Lee Norris Shipstead Walsh 

Lodge Nye Slattery Wheeler 
Logan O'Mahoney Smathers White 

Lucas Overton Smith Wiley 
Lundeen Pepper Stewart 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Ninety-one Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I desire to make a very 
brief statement with regard to the action of the Committee 
on Appropriations on this proposal. 

Under the rules of the Senate, the committee could not 
incorporate this measure in the appropriation bill, because it 
is a legislative proposal. To have done so would have made 
the entire bill subject to a point of order, which would have 
resulted in the bill being recommitted to the Committee on 
Appropriations. For that reason, at first blush, I did not 
think the committee should conduct any hearings on the 
merits of the matter. However, at the instance of the repre- 
sentatives of the cotton-spinning industry and of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Exporters’ Association, the committee, after it had 
closed the hearings, reopened them to give those gentlemen 
an opportunity to present their views. They were repre- 
sented by the presidents of the organizations. 

The committee discussed this matter in marking up the 
bill. As is the custom in the Committee on Appropriations, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Bankurap] presented the 
matter to the committee in order that the committee might, 
if it saw fit, waive the point of order that the committee itself 
is supposed to make against legislative proposals. 

After consideration, the Committee on Appropriations 
voted almost unanimously—I may say overwhelmingly—to 
waive the point of order against this amendment in order 
that it might be considered on its merits on the floor. Of 
course, now the rule has been invoked which requires a 
two-thirds vote in order to consider this matter. Some mem- 
bers of the committee who are opposed to the proposition on 
its merits voted to favor suspension of the rule in order that 
the amendment might be considered on its merits on the 
floor. 

As a general proposition, the rule is doubtless wise that 
legislative matters should not be considered on appropriation 
bills; but this amendment is so intimately related to the 
amendment which provided the appropriation of $113,000,000 
for section 32 that the committee decided that in fairness to 
the Senator from Alabama, and his proposal the Senate should 
vote this amendment up or down on its merits rather than 
defeat it on the technicality which requires a two-thirds vote 
to suspend the rule. The position of the committee was that 
the Senate should suspend the rule on this amendment in 
order that it might be considered on its merits, just as it 
would be considered if it arose on any other bill. 

In the economy of time I may point out that if the rule 
is not suspended now, doubtless this proposal will be sug- 
gested as an amendment on some other legislative bill, and 
the Senate will be required to rehash the entire matter and 
consume a great deal of time in debate in again going over 
the same proposition. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BYRNES. I desire to ask the Senator from Georgia 
one or two questions. 

Will the adoption of the Bankhead amendment increase in 
any way the appropriation carried in this bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I shall have to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Bankhead amendment makes avail- 
able every dollar which has been appropriated to the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, and authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture to pay subsidies in kind on every bale of cotton 
he may sell. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. I think my colleague is correct in that 
statement though it is not contemplated that power will 
be widely used. However, the Senator from South Carolina 
asked whether the proposal would increase any appropria- 
tion carried in the pending bill. 

Mr. BYRNES. That is exactly my question. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The proposition submitted by the Sena- 
tor from Alabama does not involve an increase of one dime 
in the amount appropriated by the bill. A number of Sena- 
tors apparently have been laboring under the misapprehen- 
sion that the Bankhead proposal is in itself an appropriation 
item, and increases the sum total of appropriations provided 
in the bill. That is incorrect. It does not involve an in- 
crease of a cent in the total amount of the appropriations 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

In case no appropriation should be made to carry out the 
provisions of section 32, has the Administration at this time 
power to spend money for a subsidy for exporting cotton, and 
has it funds available for that purpose under section 32? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, without any increase in 
appropriations, 25 percent of the $90,000,000 which is a 
permanent appropriation or allocation to the Department 
of Agriculture would be available for that purpose. 

Mr. BYRNES. So 25 percent of $90,000,000 would be 
available? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It would. Section 32 provides that not 
more than one-fourth of the total sum available under it 
shall be used with respect to any one commodity. 

Mr. BYRNES. One more question: Is it, or not, true 
that the President and the Secretary of Agriculture have 
publicly announced that they would spend funds for that 
purpose? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I do not know that such a statement has 
been made. It certainly was my impression that the Secre- 
tary and the President both had favored this program, and 
doubtless would use some of the funds that are already avail- 
able under section 32. 

Mr. BYRNES. Assuming that that is true, is it accurate, 
then, to say that the Bankhead proposal is a restriction upon 
the power of the Secretary of Agriculture to spend funds 
under section 32? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It was so represented when the matter was 
presented to the committee, and I so understand the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Alabama. It is a limita- 
tion on the powers delegated by section 32. 

While I am on my feet, I desire to make a very brief state- 
ment of my views on this question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before the Senator does 
that, following the question asked by the Senator from South 
Carolina, I desire to ask another question, so that the matter 
may be cleared up in my own mind. 

There is now available $90,000,000 to be expended under 
section 32, only 25 percent of which may be expended for 
any one crop. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator from Kentucky is in error. 
The bill as it now stands has a total of $203,000,000 available 
for expenditure under section 32. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am speaking about the funds avail- 
able under the tariff. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The Senator is correct as to the per- 
manent appropriation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the permanent appropriation of 
$90,000,000. So that they may spend 25 percent of the 
ninety million, if ninety million is the correct amount, for 
this purpose; but once the Bankhead amendment shall be 
agreed to, and, following that, the Committee on Appropri- 
ations shall bring in an additional appropriation and the 
Senate adopt it, will the Secretary of Agriculture be au- 
thorized to spend anything additional over and above the 
25 percent of the ninety million? 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is my understanding that, as the bill 
now stands, the Secretary of Agriculture could spend 25 
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percent of $203,000,000, with respect to any one commodity, 
within the limitations set forth and defined by section 32, 
and that authority will extend to any appropriation made in 
addition to the permanent allocation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That amount is not made available under 
the terms of section 32, but it is an additional appropriation 
provided for since then? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And carried in the pending bill? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is correct. 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BILBO. Under the provisions of the Bankhead 
amendment—and I am speaking now of the last amendment 
the Senator from Alabama offered—would the Secretary be 
authorized to take any part of any fund for export purposes, 
other than the $203,000,000? 

Mr. RUSSELL. If I correctly understand the amend- 
ment, as was just stated by my distinguished colleague, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be permitted to use pay- 
ments of cotton in kind, out of cotton which is now in 
the hands of the Commodity Credit Corporation under the 
Government loan program. 

Mr. BILBO. Is it not a fact that he would be permitted to 
use a part of the $500,000,000 provided for soil-conservation 
payments? 

Mr, RUSSELL. As I understand the amendment, not any 
of the soil-conservation funds would be available for this 
purpose. Whether they were available or not, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, of course, would not use the soil-conservation 
funds for any such purpose, because all of those funds have 
already been obligated under the farm program with respect 
to the five basic commodities for this year. 

Mr. BILBO. One other question. In the event the Secre- 
tary does not use the $203,000,000 provided for under section 
32 for export purposes, can he use the $203,000,000 for any 
other purpose? 

Mr. RUSSELL, I did not entirely understand the Senator’s 
question. 

Mr, BILBO. The Secretary has the power, as I understand, 
to use the $203,000,000 under section 32, the $90,000,000 al- 
ready provided for and the $113,000,000 provided for in the 
bill, and if he does not use that for export purposes, can he 
use that fund for any other purpose? 

Mr, RUSSELL. Most assuredly. He may use it for the 
purchase and distribution of any surplus commodity, if he 
confines the activity to the authority found in section 32, 
and does not exceed 25 percent of the total in dealing with 
any one commodity. 

Mr. BILBO. He cannot use it for any other purpose except 
through the Surplus Commodity Corporation? 

Mr. RUSSELL. He may use it for the export of wheat; 
he may use it for the export of lard. It is contemplated that 
some of these funds will be used for the export of lard and 
for the export of wheat, just as wheat has been exported 
during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. BILBO. The most needy elements of our agricultural 
life are the vegetable growers throughout the United States. 
I am wondering whether the Secretary would be permitted 
to use a part of the $203,000,000 for the relief of the vegetable 
growers of the United States in the way of parity payments, 
or payments on an acreage basis. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I might state to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that a large part of the money will be used in 
purchasing surplus vegetables and fruits. The figures are 
set forth in the hearings, and I do not recall them now, but 
a large sum of money was used during the current fiscal year 
in the purchase of potatoes, and grapefruit, and practically 
all of the long list of vegetables and fruits which are produced 
within the United States. 

Mr. BILBO. I am glad to hear that. What I want to 
know, however, is whether the Secretary could use any part 
of that fund for payments in the nature of benefit payments 
to the vegetable growers of the United States. 
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Mr. RUSSELL. No part of the section 32 funds, as I 
understand, can be paid as benefit payments for conservation 
practices, 

For the benefit of the Senate, I shall refresh the memories 
of Senators as to the provisions of section 32, which specifi- 
cally enumerated the powers of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under this provision. The section reads: 

Such sums shall be maintained in a separate fund and shall be 
used by the Secretary of Agriculture only to (1) encourage the 
exportation of agricultural commodities and products thereof by 
the payment of benefits in connection with the exportation thereof 
or of indemnities for losses incurred in connection with such 
exportation or by payments to producers in connection with the 
production of that part of any agricultural commodity required 
for domestic consumption; (2) encourage the domestic consump- 
tion of such commodities or products by diverting them, by the 
payment of benefits or indemnities or by other means, from the 
normal channels of trade and commerce; and (3) finance adjust- 
ments in the quantity planted or produced for market of agri- 
cultural commodities. The amounts appropriated under this sec- 
tion shall be expended for such of the above-specified purposes, 
and at such times, in such manner, and in such amounts as the 
Secretary of Agriculture finds will tend to increase the exportation 
of agricultural commodities and products thereof, and increase the 
domestic consumption of agricultural commodities and products 
thereof: Provided, That no part of the funds appropriated by this 
section shall be expended pursuant to clause (3) hereof unless the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines that the expenditure of such 
part pursuant to clauses (1) and (2) is not necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this section. 

The Senator from Mississippi will observe that the powers 
of the Secretary under that provision are very broad. 

Mr, BILBO. The point I wish to make is that he will 
have power to use part of that fund to make benefit pay- 
ments to vegetable growers if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL. On reflection, after reading the section, I 
am of the opinion that he would have authority to do that. 

Mr. BILBO. Very well. 

Mr, RUSSELL. When this cotton export proposal was 
first presented I did not get very particularly excited about 
it. It was my opinion, and I still hold to those views, in 
part, that no harm as great as predicted by the opponents 
of the program could possibly result if it is adopted. I had 
very slight hope that the benefits to be gained from such a 
program would be as comprehensive and as far-reaching as 
the proponents of the export proposal claimed and hoped. I 
did feel that the proposition might be very beneficial in 
some respects. 

We all know that cotton is our great export crop. Un- 
doubtedly our restriction of production program and our 
loan program have encouraged the production of cotton in 
foreign countries. Bear in mind that in 1937, the year in 
which we made the enormous crop of over 19,000,000 bales, 
the crop which contributed to the surplus which bedevils 
us and plagues us today, the year of our largest American 
crop, in that year, for the first time, foreign production ex- 
ceeded American production, and the foreign countries made 
more cotton than the United States made. If we had had a 
crop failure in 1937, instead of making a bumper crop, and 
had pursued the policy we have pursued, there would still be 
a large world surplus of cotton. 

Mr. President, it has been freely stated, and I have never 
heard it denied, that American capital, displeased with some 
phases of our farm program, was financing the foreign pro- 
duction of cotton, particularly in some of the South American 
countries. I believe that an export subsidy program seeking 
to recapture the foreign markets, which have meant so much 
to the entire financial progress and economy of the United 
States, would discourage this investment in foreign produc- 
tion, and would enable us to regain some of our foreign trade, 
which has shrunk from an average of seven and a half mil- 
lion bales to three and a half million bales. Believing that 
we might recapture this foreign market, I was favorable to the 
export subsidy plan. We must remove this huge surplus, 
which is depressing prices, before cotton can go up. 

There has been very bitter opposition to this plan from the 
time it was first announced. Many of those who are as 
sincerely interested in the cotton industry as anyone on 
earth can possibly be see in it disaster and ruin for the cotton 
industry in the United States in all of its ramifications, 
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The textile industry has been particularly opposed to the 
program. The textile industry in my own State is the largest 
single industry there. It is the most important industry to 
my State, not only to the economy of the State and employ- 
ment in the State, but it figures large in all of the various 
activities of the life of my people. Naturally I do not want to 
see anything done which would injure the cotton textile indus- 
try in the United States. I would be the last to do anything 
to hurt the cotton spinner. But, Mr. President, I cannot: 
share the fears and apprehensions of this industry as to the 
effect of this export program trying to recapture foreign 
markets. In my opinion, the fears expressed by the cotton 
mills and other parts of the industry, other than the farmer, 
about this plan are unfounded. The fears I entertain are 
that cotton will be much lower this fall if some such export 
program is not tried. 

I have considered this matter, Mr. President. The bill 
provides a subsidy to the cotton mills on the export of cotton 
goods which have been manufactured and processed equal 
to the amount of the subsidy on the raw cotton. Further 
than that, it provides a limitation of imports of cotton cloth. 
It has not been many months since the cotton textile in- 
dustry was here clamoring to Congress for protection against 
the importation of foreign processed material and of textiles 
from Japan and from other lands. I favored that protec- 
tion. True it is that the cotton textile industry has almost 
lost its foreign markets. I believe that its foreign market is 
less than 1 percent of the total amount of cotton that is spun 
in the United States. I believe less than that amount finds 
its way into foreign markets. This bill does not affect that. 
If something is not done the cotton farmer will find himself 
in the same position. The cotton exports of raw cotton are 
shrinking at a tremendous rate. If they had remained at 
the normal figure of 7,500,000 bales, the surplus would not be a 
problem. 

Mr, President, I have heard two arguments which have 
been advanced against the program that is provided for in 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama. One argu- 
ment is that the program should be voted down and defeated 
because it will bring about in this country a two-price system 
as regards cotton. I am one of those who believe that the 
future of all American agriculture, not only cotton, but wheat 
and corn and dairy products, cattle and hogs, depend upon 
a two-price system. We have in this country artificial de- 
vices to protect other lines of industry. With respect to 
industry, artificial devices are in existence to assure a higher 
domestic price than the same commodity or product brings 
in the world markets. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the difference between a two- 
price cotton market for raw cotton, if that is what it is, and 
what we have for many years in this country known as a 
two-price steel market, under which the manufacturers of 
American steel products shipped their goods abroad and sold 
them at prices that would be competitive with the foreign 
market, and in many cases cheaper than they sold it to the 
American consumer? For instance, take harvesting machin- 
ery. Take steel rails. In every tariff bill that has been 
before Congress in the last quarter of a century we have run 
into the situation of American producers being protected by 
a tariff, a matter to which the Senator referred, and who 
shipped their goods abroad and sold them to foreigners 
cheaper than they sold them to the American consumer. 
What is the difference between that sort of a situation and: 
the situation envisaged by the Senator from Georgia [Mr.) 
RussELL] in regard to a so-called two-price market with’ 
respect to cotton? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am unable to see any difference, and) 
that is one of the reasons why I am supporting this proposal. | 
I believe in the two-price system for cotton and all other 
agricultural commodities. The farmer has to buy the high- 
priced, protected article. He is entitled to the same privi- 
leges in selling his product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator tell me whether the 
American producers of textile goods made out of the very, 
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cotton that we are talking about now likewise sell their prod- 
uct in foreign markets on a competitive basis and in some 
instances cheaper than they sell it on the American market? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I am not familiar with the prices in for- 
eign markets of textiles produced in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not making that as a statement. I 
am wondering if that is true. 

Mr, RUSSELL. I am not familiar with the facts in that 
case. I do know that there is a very small exportation of 
the finished textile products from the United States today. 
But undoubtedly in selling farm machinery and most all 
lines of manufactured goods—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. And Singer sewing machines. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Undoubtedly in selling those goods they 
are operating on a two-price system today that is protected 
by what we call a tariff. This unfair situation whereby the 
farmer buys in a protected market and sells in competition 
with the world has brought chaos in our agricultural econ- 
omy. It makes a mockery of our boasted equality and equal 
rights. 

Mr. BARKLEY. One of the arguments which has been 
made before committees of Congress, in Congress, and in 
public generally for reduction in the tariff on certain goods 
was that identical articles with those sold here were sent 
abroad, the freight was paid on them, as well as all the ex- 
penses of distribution, yet the producers were able to com- 
pete with foreign producers in the sale of those things at 
prices much cheaper than they required the American pur- 
chaser to pay. 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is the reason why, in justice to the 
farmer, not only the cotton farmer but any other agricul- 
tural producer, we either should not have any tariff system at 
all or we should afford to the farmer protection, or such other 
artificial devices to advance the price of his commodity or his 
income that would enable him to live and buy in a protected 
market on the same footing with the protected manufacturer. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Barkiey] if he makes no distinction between an individual 
selling his merchandise abroad cheaper to foreign purchasers, 
and the Government of the United States, which is all of the 
taxpayers of the United States, selling cotton merchandise 
cheaper to foreign purchasers than to its own citizens in the 
United States? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I would make a distinction, but I do 
not understand that the amendment applies particularly to 
cotton held by the Government. Preference is given, as I 
understand, to free cotton in existence. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the money is going to be paid out of the 
money of the people of the United States, every dime of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that, but that does not seem to 
bear importantly on the actual question of a two-price market 
in the world. We have been used to that in many other com- 
modities. The fact that the Government might contribute to 
it may be an unfortunate circumstance, but still it does not 
change the situation as to the two-market situation that we 
have had to deal with heretofore. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if my colleague will indulge 
me, it seems to me there is all the difference in the world be- 
tween what individuals do, whoever enables them to do it, 
and what the Government of the United States does, and I 
am delighted and charmed that my distinguished friend, the 
leader, is taking a lesson out of the book of the high pro- 
tectionists. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not understand the Senator. 

Mr. GEORGE. I say I was delighted that the leader was 
taking a leaf out of the book of the high protectionists. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not taking a leaf out of it. I have 
called attention on many former occasions to the injustice 
of the foreign consumer being able to buy the same product 
from an American producer at prices cheaper than the prices 
at which the articles were sold to the American consumer. 
My interjection was in order to say that if this does create 
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what is called a two-price market for cotton it is not different 
from the situation which has confronted us in regard to 
other products for half a century. 

Mr. GEORGE. I thoroughly agree with what the Senator 
has said, and I am going just a little further and insisting 
that at least the Government do not follow that practice. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I may say that the Govern- 
ment of the United States is today engaged in the export 
subsidy business. This year we have exported 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat through a subsidy device. So this proposal 
of the Senator from Alabama will not be a new thing, be- 
cause for the past 12 months the Government of the United 
States, out of tax funds from the common Treasury of the 
United States, has already engaged in exporting wheat under 
a plan that is similar to that which is embraced in the amend- 
ment suggested by the Senator from Alabama. We are 
seeking the same thing for cotton. 

The Department of Agriculture, I understand, is also 
formulating plans for the exportation of an anticipated sur- 
plus in lard under a similar program. True it is that there 
is a difference between a two-price system as provided by 
tariffs when an individual exports at a lower price, and when 
the Government exports, but the Government is already ex- 
porting, so this proposition, as it affects cotton, will not set 
any precedent. It only places cotton on a parity with wheat 
and lard and is a step—a very short step—toward giving the 
cotton farmer a taste of the special privileges the manufac- 
turing and industrial interests have reveled in for years. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr, CONNALLY. Is it not true that when the Govern- 
ment gives the manufacturer a tariff which enables him 
to sell abroad at a less price than the foreigner, the Govern- 
ment itself is doing it? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Why of course it is an artificial device, 
just as this proposal provides for an artificial device to pro- 
tect the cotton farmer and better his condition. Both plans 
spring out of governmental action. The farmer is 70 years 
late. He is not organized. Not until his plight is affecting 
all business can he be heard. Of course, the tariff is a special 
privilege, causing a two-price system to the detriment of 
the American consumer, for the benefit of a chosen group. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. The Senator from Georgia spoke a moment 
ago about the Secretary of Agriculture, through the Credit 
Commodity Corporation, spending some $25,000,000 as a 
subsidy in exporting wheat. I want to make an observa- 
tion, as one who is vitally interested in the wheat problem in 
my section of the country, that in my humble opinion, and 
what I say can be corroborated by some of the best agri- 
cultural thought in my section—persons who deal in wheat— 
that without that export subsidy last year wheat at the 
present time would be selling in my section of the country 
at anywhere from 20 to 25 cents a bushel less than it is at 
the present time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The statement made by the Senator from 
Tilinois was in substance made by witnesses before the com- 
mittee, who stated that this expenditure of approximately 
$23,000,000 to export 100,000,000 bushels of wheat had multi- 
plied many times the income of the wheat farmers of the 
Nation. 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. LUCAS. Was there a single witness who appeared 
before the Senator’s committee against the export subsidy on 
wheat? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Not a single word was said against the 
export subsidy on wheat now in effect or the proposed export 
subsidy on lard. It was only when we came to the propo- 
sition of exporting cotton that opposition developed and 
witnesses appeared before the committee. 

Mr. President, as I have said, in the committee it developed 
that the attitude of the witnesses opposing this program was 
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largely influenced by the fact that it set up in the country 
what is known as a two-price system for cotton, causing 
cotton to sell for more in the United States than abroad. 
I have already briefly touched upon that point, and at this 
late hour I shall not tire the Senate by elaborating the 
reasons which I have advanced as to why there should be a 
two-price system for cotton. However, I should like to point 
out that if there is any group in the Nation, other than the 
cotton farmers, which is expected to sell in a free and com- 
petitive market, in competition with the coolie labor of China, 
the peon labor of Mexico, and the low standard of living 
of the peon cotton producers in South America, and buy in 
a protected market, I have yet to hear of it. 

We have a tariff on wheat of 42 cents a bushel. Today 
wheat is selling in this country at 20 or 25 cents more per 
bushel than the price on the Liverpool exchange. We have 
a two-price system for wheat in this country, and so far as 
I know, no complaint has been made. There is a tariff on 
corn. There is a tariff on beef. There is a tariff on pork. 
There is a tariff, or some artificial protection or stimula- 
tion, for every single, solitary product of mill, mine, and 
field in the country of which I know anything, except cot- 
ton. The cotton farmer has been cut adrift to shift for 
himself, alone and unprotected, in an economic sea wherein 
all with whom he does business are protected and subsidized. 

Mr. President, there is one other thing: The only sugges- 
tion that was made before the committee for relief to the 
cotton producer was to cut the price of cotton. Today cot- 
ton is selling for 8% cents a pound. The representatives 
of the textile industry opposed to the proposal to subsidize 
exports have the suggestion to make that we must make 
cotton cheaper in order to move the surplus. I could read 
several references from the hearings in which that view was 
reflected. I shall refer to only two of them. On page 26 of 
the supplemental hearings, Dr. Murchison, the head of the 
textile institute, said: 

We have got to keep cotton cheap. 


Cotton is now selling for less than half of parity, for less 
than the cost of production, with the cotton farmers living 
in abject misery and poverty. They would be actually in 
privation and starvation but for the pitiful benefit payments 
which they receive from the hands of their Government. 

On page 29, Dr. Murchison made this suggestion, which 
will be found by reference to the hearings: 

Cotton would be helped very materially by a decline of 2 cents 
a pound, 

There we have the suggestion that the price of cotton in 
the United States, where the cotton farmer buys in a pro- 
tected market everything that he needs, ought to be put 
down to 6% cents a pound. This could only accentuate the 
distress of the lowest income group in the United States, the 
cotton farmers. 

Mr. BYRNES. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. BYRNES. Dr. Murchison said that cotton would be 
helped. He did not say that the cotton farmer would be 
helped. 

Mr. RUSSELL. He said that cotton would be helped. 
However, it appears from Dr. Murchison’s testimony that he 
was not considering the interest of the cotton farmer alone. 
In fairness to him, it should be said that his testimony before 
the committee was to the effect that the cotton exchange 
would be wiped out if we adopted any subsidy program, in 
addition to the fears he entertained for the cotton spinners. 

Mr. BYRNES. Does not the Senator think that the cotton 
farmer will be wiped out if we do not do something? 

Mr. RUSSELL, The cotton farmer is already practically 
wiped out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will my colleague yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to ask my colleague if Dr. 
Murchison did not say that the subsidy should be paid di- 
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rectly to the farmer, so as to bring his price up to what he 
would receive under the program as it now stands? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. Dr. Murchison did testify that he 
would like to see an increase in the subsidy payments made 
directly to the farmer; but when asked if he would be willing 
to approve a processing tax to obtain the money to make the 
payments, the doctor threw up his hands in holy horror and 
said, “No; the money must be obtained somewhere else.” So 
the committee, not having any power to levy taxes, and 
knowing of no means of obtaining the revenue other than 
through a processing tax, was compelled to consider that 
Dr. Murchison’s plan did not have any substantial chance of 
enactment by the Congress. I am for a proposal to subsidize 
the cotton farmer such as is contemplated by the Smith bill, 
but no one has much hope of passing it due to the cost. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I ask my colleague if the committee 
did not succeed in finding some money to give to the foreign 
purchaser of the cotton? 

Mr. RUSSELL. We have funds which can be used to sub- 
sidize exports, if my colleague calls that subsidizing the 
foreign purchaser. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is subsidizing the foreign purchasers, 
of course. 

Mr. RUSSELL. It is, in a measure. It is an effort to re- 
capture our foreign markets. We found the funds in the 
same place from which the money came to subsidize the ex- 
ports of wheat, and thereby keep the price of wheat in the 
American market at 20 to 25 cents above the price of wheat 
in Liverpool. We want to do the same thing for the cotton 
farmer. If we lose our foreign markets the acreage planted 
to cotton ‘will be cut in half, 3 

Mr. President, as I stated at the outset, I did not become 
very much concerned about this proposal when it was first 
advanced, because I did not think it was as material as both 
its advocates and its opponents claimed. But when we have 
a@ proposal to break down the domestic price of cotton to the 
American farmer to the low price of 6% cents a pound, with 
no tangible means to subsidize him to make up for that loss 
of income, I do become concerned, and gravely concerned. 
I become concerned because I know that every set of statis- 
tics that can be found will disclose that the cotton farmers 
are the lowest-income group in the United States. It is a 
tribute to their tenacity, to their endurance, to their ability 
to exist on branch water and maypops that they have been 
able to survive through all the years in a free and competi- 
tive market when selling their products, while paying tribute 
to a two-price system in all their purchases. 

The cotton farmers are the only producers in the United 
States who have no protection. They are forced to compete 
with rayon and other new textile fibers. They are forced to 
compete with jute in an ever-rising tide, with no protection 
afforded them, because the Congress listens to the pleas of 
the jute lobby and the jute trust when that question is 
brought forward and we try to protect them. The cotton 
farmer cannot stand any further reduction in the market 
price of cotton or in his acreage and production without 
much larger subsidies; and the only hope I can see to assist 
him is through the proposal before us. This seems to be the 
only proposal that the Congress of the United States is 
willing to consider. 

Mr. President, something has been said about the effort 
which is required by a cotton farmer to produce a bale of 
cotton. I sometimes think that those of us who live in the 
cotton country and who are dulled by familiarity with living 
standards of the cotton farmer to his real status in life— 
and when I say cotton farmer I mean the man who actually 
produces it with his own hands—when we see him and his 
wife and children toiling in the field day after day, do not 
realize how hopeless his situation is, and how discriminated 
against he has been for so many years. We have legisla- 
tion to abolish the sweat shop and to stop child labor. 
When we go down to the cotton fields of the South we find 
every child who is large enough to carry a hoe out in the 
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cotton fields chopping cotton from the break of day until 
it is too dark to see whether or not he is chopping up the 
stalks. We see mere babies dragging cotton sacks down the 
rows, picking cotton under the hottest sun in this country. 
Then, when the year’s work is done, many a cotton farmer 
does not have more than $100 or $150 in cash to pay him and 
his entire family for a year of unremitting toil. 

Mr. President, the pending proposal may not work any 
wonders. It may not have all the virtues we would like for 
it to have; but it is one which the President of the United 
States has said he would approve. It is one which the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture today advocates, without regard to 
what his position may have been in some speech he made last 
fall. As I see it, it is the one last chance to do something 
for the most underprivilged people in the United States to- 
day, the one last chance to attempt to provide a decent 
price for this great commodity, which has built the wealth 
of the United States, because it has been our one great ex- 
port through all the years. It is the one last chance to avoid 
cheap cotton this fall and give the cotton farmer a small 
measure of the privileges others have enjoyed for years. 

For my part, though I realize the result may be in some 
doubt, and knowing that the proposal has powerful opposi- 
tion, I am willing to embrace that chance, and I hope the 
Senate will suspend the rule and give all of its Members a 
chance to vote either for or against the amendment on its 
merits. I appeal to the sense of fairness of those who are 
opposed to the merits of the proposition to vote to suspend 
the rule in order that the Senate may pass judgment on the 
proposal on its merits, just as it passes judgment on any 
other proposal which comes up on a legislative bill. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I had intended to make 
the closing argument on this subject; but the question has 
been so well presented on both sides and so thoroughly dis- 
cussed that, recognizing the present temper of the Senate, I 
am not going to take any further time. 

I ask for a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BanKHEap] to sus- 
pend paragraph 4 of rule XVI for the purpose of offering a 
certain amendment. 

Several Senators called for the yeas and nays, and they 
were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Gtass], who is absent. I am informed 
that if he were present he would vote “nay” on this question. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. MINTON. I announce that the Senator from Indiana 
{Mr. Van Nuys] is detained from the Senate because of 
illness. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] is absent on 
official business for the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Battry], the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Herrinc], the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Truman], and the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typincs] are detained on important public business. 

The Senator from Nevada [Mr. McCarran] and the Sena- 
tor from Iowa (Mr. Herrinc] are paired with the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Bamry]. I am advised that if 
present and voting, the Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Iowa would vote “yea” and the Senator from North 
Carolina would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcu] and the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. Schwartz] are paired on this ques- 
tion with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from New Mexico and the 
Senator from Wyoming would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Maryland would vote “nay.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Tuomas] is detained at a 
meeting of the Committee on Education and Labor. 
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The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. ScHwartz], the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr. Rapciirre], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Hatcx], 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Downey], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
DonaneEy], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. CrarK], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mrs. Caraway], and the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Butow] are unavoidably detained. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Austin] 
has a general pair with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
TRUMAN]. 

On this question the Senator from Maine [Mr. WurrTe] 
has a pair with the Senators from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier 
and Mr. Nye]. If present, the Senator from Maine would 
vote “nay,” and the senior and junior Senators from North 
Dakota would vote “yea.” These Senators are necessarily 


absent. 
The roll call resulted—yeas 36, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—36 
Andrews Connally Lucas Reed 
Bankhead Ellender Lundeen Russell 
Barkley Gillette Miller Schwellenbach 
Bone Guffey Minton Sheppard 
Brown Hayden Murray ttery 
Burke Hill Neely Smathers 
Byrnes es Norris 
Capper La Follette Overton Thomas, Okla, 
Clark, Mo. Lee Pepper Wheeler 
NAYS—37 
Adams George Johnson, Colo. Smith 
Ashurst Gerry King Taft 
Barbour Gibson Lodge Tobey 
Bilbo Green Logan 
Borah Gurney McKellar Vandenberg 
Bridges Hale McNary ‘Wagner 
Byrd Harrison Maloney Walsh 
Chavez Holman Mead 
Danaher Holt O'Mahoney 
Davis Johnson, Calif. Reynolds 
NOT VOTING—23 
Austin Downey Nye Truman 
Bailey Frazier Pittman Tydings 
Bulow Glass Radcliffe Van Nuys 
Caraway Hatch Schwartz White 
Clark, Idaho Herring Shipstead Wiley 
Donahey McCarran Thomas, Utah 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas 
are 36 and the nays are 37. Two-thirds of the Senators 
present not having voted for a suspension of the rule, the 
motion is lost. 


ADDITIONAL COPIES OF REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF UN-AMERI- 
CAN ACTIVITIES AND PROPAGANDA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a 
concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 16), which was read, 
as follows: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concur- 
ring), That there be printed 25,000 additional copies of House 
Report No. 2, current Congress, entitled “Investigation of Un- 
American Activities and Propaganda,” of which 3,000 copies shall 
be for the use of the Senate document room and 22,000 copies 
shall be for the use of the House document room. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Arizona? ‘The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I move that the Senate concur in the 
concurrent resolution. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is obvious that we can- 
not conclude today the consideration of the agricultural ap- 
propriation bill without holding the Senate in session later 
than usual. Therefore, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 8 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, May 11, 1939, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


